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WAS PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD EVER IN 
SHEFFIELD ? 

The following cuttings are taken from the 
Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, in which 
Pap ra tale, entitled “Judith Lee,” is now being 
published. The note to a paragraph in the tale 
gave rise to the following correspondence : — 


“On the 4th of December, 1745, Prince Charles Ed- 
ward entered Derby ; but notwithstanding the brilliant 
promises with which he had set out, he came a disap- 
pointed man. He had been encouraged to believe that 
the Jacobites in England were prepared to rise in his 
behalf so soon as his standard was unfurled. The an- 
ticipation was not realised. On the contrary, the country 
remained singularly loyal, and the Chev alier found when 
he got to De rby that the number of his followers had 
been but slightly swelled by his professed English friends. 
On the other hand there were fons forces behind him, 
and he felt that to march on London with a small army, 
resolutely opposed in front and open to deadly assault on 
the rear, would be madness, On the 6th of December he 
gav e the order to return, and the country was freed from 
the foot of the invader.” * 

(From a tale, “ Judith Lee,” in the Sheffield and 
Rotherham Indepe nde mt, , Jan. 27, 1866.) 


There | is a le; gend which h asse rts that the Prince 
visited Sheffield on his return to the North, and various 
details are given of the circumstances connected with the 
event. We merely state that such a tradition exists, 
without venturing to give any opinion on its probability, 


| 
| 


It. 
“DID PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD VISIT SHEFFIELD ? 
“ To the Editor. —1 see in your paper of the 27th ult. 
that there is mention of the visit of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart to the town of Sheffield. Without making 
any suggestion as to what could be the object of such 
visit, or endeavouring to assign any reason for it, I will 


just mention a tradition which has been handed down in 


my family ; and which, with the accompanying facts, is 
sufficiently circumstantial, at least to my mind, to deter- 


| mine as a fact, the alleged visit of the Prince. 


Por- | 


“John Heaton, of Pickle House, had amongst others 
a daughter, Sense, who was married to Benjamin Cad- 
man, of Spinkhill Manor. This lady was the grand- 
mother of the late Charles Cadman, of Westbourne House 
(the father of Edwin Cadman, now of Westbourne House). 
He, the aforesaid Charles Cadman, has frequently told 
me that his grandmother (the before-mentioned Mrs. 
Sense Cadman) has often related to him, how that the 
Prince Charles Edward stayed at the Pickle House, the 
residence of her father, John Heaton aforesaid ; and that 
she herself saw him whilst he was there ; that he left on 


| his departure several articles behind him as presents to 


the family, some of which were taken by her (Mrs. Sense 
Cadman) to Spinkhill Manor, and thence came to West- 
bourne House, where they at present are. There is a 


) 0 . . | sword, the handle of which is one piece of carved ivory, 
Scotchmen— There is nothing New — Orvietan — Sepul- r 


the head of it representing the lion of England. There is 


| also a wine-glass, six or seven inches high, the bowl of 


which is engraved with the bust of the Prince; sur- 
rounded by a wreath of rose, shamrock, and thistle. 
There are, besides, a few small china articles and other 


| things. 





& Y ours truly, 
“ JoHN He Aton CApMAN, F.G. Hist. Soc. 
“ Farrar’s Buildings, Temple, Ist Feb., 1866.” 


“ To the Editor.—In a few days we will furnish you 
with some particulars relative to the visits of Prince Charles 
Edward to Sheffield, and the aid given to him by our 
great-grandfather, Mr. Heaton, of Pickle House. 

« E, and F. Smrrn. 

“ Convent Walk, Feb. 1st, 1866.” 

(Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 
Feb. 3, 1866.) 





Of ¢ course the route taken by the retreating army is well 
known ; and it is necessary, therefore, in order to give 
any colour of likelihood to the assertions that are mé ade, 
to suppose that the Prince came incognito. But then the 
question arises, with what object could he come here at 
such atime? The statements made are, however, some- 
what circumstantial. It is said that he was entertained 
at the house of one Heaton, in what was long afterwards 
known as ‘ The Pickle ’—a name applied to the district in 
Saville Street, between the entrance to the Midland 
Station and the Twelve o’Clock Bar. A little on the 
town side of the Twelve o’Clock was ‘ Jerusalem.’ Pickle 
House, where Mr. Heaton lived, still stood within the 
memory of persons now living. It was on the site now 
occupied by the steel works of Mr. Hobson. Descendants 
of the Heaton family living in the town, have in their 
possession various articles said to have been left with 
their ancestor as presents by the Chevalier when he de- 
parted. Among them are a harpsichord, wine glasses, 
&e. It would be well that any evidence now existing of 
the Prince’s alleged visit should be collected and put on 
record, for future years will only make the question more 
obscure. We shall be glad to hear from any one who is 
in a position to throw light on the subject.” 
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“ PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 
“ To the Editor.—In 1744, the Prince Charles Edward 
came to Sheffield, also in 1745, and in Pickle House met 
several who knew of the object he had in view. Of the 
fact of his being there, doubt is out of the question. Long 
after the period, Mr. Heaton’s children were informed of 
the fact of who he (the guest) was; and our ancestor had 
no incentive to make such statement had it been untrue. 
“ While there, the Prince left several times, went to 
Manchester, and returned with one or two more of his 
friends ; in short, the house was a centre of a district 
where as many as caution allowed met the young 
claimant of royalty. The variety of articles left (many 
more than named) prove all this—even articles the sight 
of which pleased him are yet preserved : two vessels to 
contain fish sauce, and, in form so resembling the fish, 
that the Prince was seen to smile when he first saw 
them—these are yet preserved. The old oak table at 
which he sat ; the cupboard on the inner side of the doors 
of which his artistic friend left two proofs of taste in 
rtrait-painting ; a portrait of Charles I., sent along 
with the harpsichord before-named; and a variety of 
other things admired or left, prove the fact. All these 


| 


have been and are still preserved (as all is that mankind 


see, hear, know, or possess) from association of ideas.— 

Yours respectfully, E. and F. Smrrn. 

“ Convent Walk, Gell Street. 

“| Without expressing any opinion as to the validity or 
not of the proofs adduced by our correspondents, we 
may remark, as a matter of history, that Prince 
Charles Edward was not in England in 1744. He 
did not arrive until July, 1745.—Ep. Ixp.]” 

(Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 
Feb, 10, 1866.) 

“ DID THE YOUNG PRETENDER VISIT SHEFFIELD ? 

“ To the Editor. — With reference to your remarks on 
the ‘tradition ’ of Prince Charles Edward being in Shef- 
field, on his return from Derby, I can say that so perfect 
were the arrangements for his concealment, that, to 
public mind, the very fact is ‘tradition,’ but not to our 
family ; relatively the same as household words, are 
various stories told of his being in Pickle House. Fre- 
quently to my brothers and sisters has our mother spoken 
thus—the words of her mother, who was one of the 
daughters of Mr. Heaton :—‘ I can remember that when 
very young, extra bustle seemed to be in the house; and 
one morning, after breakfast, I was unobserved, and 
rambled upstairs, and raised my arms against a door; 
which being unfastened, opened widely, and I saw several 
gentlemen, one or two sitting, and several walking and 
looking towards Park Hill. The sight was momentary : | 
was out of sight of those down stairs; but up came one, 
who seized me by the arm, saying, “ Hush! come hither, 
love ; you must not go there,”—and down she went with 
me, but from thence to be watched still more closely. 
Before that event, I was allowed to ramble along the 
then broad garden walk to play with children, residents 
in cottages near Spital Hill Spaw. After seeing the 
gentlemen, my play with children and going off the 
lawn was prevented, and I was constantly watched.’ 

“The Prince much admired the prospect from the 
house of Park Hill, and requested one of the party to 


Extract from The County Families of the United 


| Kingdom, by Edward Walford, 1860: — 


“ Cadman, Edwin, Esq., of Westbourne House. . . 
This family was formerly of Spinkhill Manor, co. Derby, 
where Prince Charles Edward stayed on his retreat from 
Derby before the Duke of Cumberland in 1745. His 
sword, with other relics, are preserved at Westbourne 
House, near Sheffield.” 


Sheffield. BH. J. 
MR. EDEN’S EDITION OF BISHOP TAYLOR’S 
WORKS.* 


To-day, happening to dip into a pleasant and 
familiar book, De Britaine’s Human Prudence, 
12th edit. Dublin, 1726, I glanced at the pub- 
lisher’s list on the fly-leaf : “Books lately re- 
printed by and for Samuel Fairbrother, and are 
to be sold at his shop in Skinner Row, opposite 
the Tholsel:” and found amongst them a work 
ascribed to Bishop Taylor, which I have not seen 
elsewhere fermen | and which I suppose belongs 
to the pseudo-Tayloriana: — 

“The Common Prayer-Book, the Best Companion in the 
House and Closet as well as in the Temple. To which is 
added The Bible, the Best New Year's Gift. By Jer. 
Taylor, D.D.” 

While following Captain Cuttle’s advice as re- 
gards the above, I may take the opportunity of 
sending a few other notes supplementary to my 
article on Bishop Taylor. 

In the second edition of the Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, 1657, Taylor added some paragraphs to 
that part of it in which “the opinions of the Ana- 
buptists are considered ” ; and Coleridge refers to 
this in his Ards under the same erroneous impres- 
sion I before noticed : — 

“An unprejudiced and competent reader need only 
peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of the eighteenth 
section of Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, and then com- 
pare them with the remainder of the section added by 
him after the Restoration: those, namely, in which he 
attempts to overthrow his own arguments,” &c.—Adids, 
6th ed. p. 297. 

I subjoin two passages from the same treatise 
with corrections in brackets : — 

“T am certain that a drunkard is as contrary to God, 
and lives as contrary to the laws of Christianity, as a 
heretic ; and I am also sure that I know what drunken- 
ness is: but I am not sure that such [or such] an opinion 
is heresy.”—Vol. v. p. 359. 

At the present day we would certainly say 
“ such or such an opinion ” in the above connexion, 
and I think the old writers use the same phrase ; 


| “such an opinion” would mean a certain definite 
| opinion already specified. Accordingly, I suppose 


paint a landscape of it. This was done ; and to complete | 


it, the artist remained after the Prince had left. This 
production is yet in excellent preservation. 


“ The harpsichord was not one of the articles ‘left by | 


the party, but a present from the Prince.’— Yours very 
respectfully, E. and F. Smiru. 
“ Convent Walk, Gell Street.” 
(Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 
Feb. 17, 1866.) 


the omission in the text is a slip of the author or 


| printer. 


Again, at p. 513, there is a more important 
omission : — 

“1 Religious] opinions and persons [when criminal | 
are just so to be judged as other matters and persons cri- 
minal.” 


* Continued from 34 §, viii. 452. 
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In the Via Intelligentie occurs the misprint 
“idol shepherd” for “idle shepherd” (vol. viii. 
p. 329). I do not pretend to have made a critical 


examination of the text of Bishop Taylor, though | 


I may some day do so; I have merely noted a 


few errors which I met with in the course of my | 


casual reading. As for the allusions and quota- 
tions so profusely scattered throughout the vast 
savannahs of literature which bear the honoured 
name of Jeremy Taylor, it would be impossible 
even for a whole college of editors to trace them 


all. Sometimes what seems to be but the off- | 
spring of a quaint and fertile fancy, is, in reality, | 


an historical allusion, as when he compares virtu- 
ous women to tortoises (vol. ii. p. 58; cf. “N. & Q.” 
1S. viii. p.534). At present I shall not enter upon 
this inviting field further than to note the allu- 
sion to the use of blood-baths for leprosy, viii. 
130; and the quaint story about the man on the 
hill and his heap of heads in a basket: “when he 
threw them down the hill, every head run [ran] 
his own way, quot capita tot sententia ” (viii. 530). 
The following is from S. Teresa, but I have lost 
the reference : “ Si vis brevi perfectus esse, esto obe- 
diens etiam in minimis, was the saying of a saint ” 
(viii. 330.) 

Dr. Newman, in a recent work, quotes “ Jeremy 
Taylor’s work on the State of Man,” and Archdn. 
Churton replies to this in a letter to the Guardian, 
in which he says : — 

“Perhaps you will allow me to remind him that the 
Contemplations on the State of Man, a treatise which no 
critical reader could ever have ascribed to Taylor, was 
shown near twenty years ago to be composed of extracts 
taken from an English translation of a Spanish work, the 
Diferencia de la Temporal y Eterna of Juan Eusebio 
NIEREMBERG, a learned Jesuit, who died at Madrid in 
1658.” 

Will you give me the title of Archdn. Churton’s 
pamphlet, to which he so modestly refers ? * 

As I had frequent occasion to refer to Dr. Reid's 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 1 
may mention here that Dr. Elrington, in his Life 





} 
| 


of Abp. Ussher, Dublin, 1848, in many places | 


controverts his statements, and gives an unfavour- 


able opinion of the historian’s faithfulness, can- | 


dour, and accuracy. As there is no index to 
Ussher’s Life, I append the references—pp. 46, 
104, 155-6, 183, 186. 

The following printer’s errors occur in my paper 


on Bishop Taylor: 3° S. viii. 383, col. ii. line 1, | 
for “ vol. iii.” read “vol. i.” Also at p. 430, col. i. | 


line 26, the obelisk (+) should be placed after the 
word “unknown” at the end of the sentence pre- 
ceding that in which it now stands. 

EIRIONNACH. 


(* It is entitled A Letter to Joshua Watson, Esq., 








giving an Account of a singular Literary Fraud practised | 


on the Memory of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, by Archdeacon 
Churton, 1848, 8vo. See “N. & Q.” 1" §. iii. 43.—Ep. | 
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EPITAPHS ABROAD.* 


On a white marble gravestone is, in capitals, this in- 
scription following : — 


“D.O. M. 

Joannt CravakEo, Hiberno, 
Limericensi, ex ordine patricio, 
8. Th. doctori Abulensi, 
patriw dioceseos olim vic. generali, 
Alexandro VII. Pont. Max. 

a secretiori sacello, 


Protonot. Apost. S. Pal. et aulm Later. Comiti, 


Equiti aurato, Nob. Romano, 
viro genere, doctrina, pietate, conspicuo, 
Patr. et Andr. Cravaei ejus consanguinei, 
tanquam parenti optime merito, 
moerentes posuerunt.” 


Near the north door, on a white gravestone, in capitals, 
is this inscription : — 


“D. 0. M. 

TIlmo Rm P. F. HuGont CAveE.to, 
Ord. Min. Fr. observantiss. 
deinde Generali, 
Archiepiscopo Armachan. primat. Hibern., 
de patria, religione, litteris, 
bene merito, cujus mortem merita 
in patria reditum mors prevenit. 
Ex™= —D. Joan. Oneel, Tironix comes, 
hune lapidem poni fecit. 
obiit xxii Sept. MpcxxvI. 
eetatis Lv.” 


On another white marble gravestone is this inscrip- 
tion following, in capitals : — 


“D. O. M. 

R= p, Fr. BentGno A GENUA, 
ministro generali totius ord. Min., 
ter 
commissario gener. familiw Cirmont. 
pietate et virtutibus ornatiss. 
Patri suo colendiss. et amantiss. 
Fr. Lucas Waddingus 

suit. 
Obiit anno mpc, 
die xv Aprilis, 
eetatis anno LXXvI.” 


On another white marble gravestone is this following 
inscription, in capitals : — 


«“D. O. M. 

8. A. P. F. Luce Waprneo, Hiberno, 
viro erudito, 
virtutibus ornato, 
de ecclesia, religione, 
et patria bene merito, 
lectori jubilato, 
totius ordinis Minorum 
chronologo, 
patri ac fundatori 
optimo et amantissimo, 
Collegium meerens posuit, 
zre D. Herculis Ronconii, 
in urbe advocati, 
ejus veri amici. 
Obiit 
xvi Novembris, Mpc.v1. 
wtatis LXx. 


Flebilis hine absis, subito mors victa remansit : 


Ossa licet marmor, spiritus astra, tenet.” 








* Concluded from p. 253. 
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(Rawlinson MS. B. 155. fol. 11.) 


St. Jaques et St. Phelipe ( Paris}, 


Aug. 4, 1719, N.S. 


Near the altar of St. Michael, on the south side of the 
Church, is a fair black and white marble monument; on 
the top, a boy leaning on an urn on his left elbow, on 
which are a cross engrailed between four fleurs-de-lis, on 
the right hand the boy holds, in an oval frame bordered 
with a serpent, a profile of a lady’s head veiled, and a 
cross on her breast ; over her, in capitals, Moriendo vivo ; 
side of the urn are a mantle, a cross, and a 
seull; on a black marble enchased in white, in gold let- 


on the other 


ters, is this inscription :— 
“ Quisquis es, 
Siste paulisper ad ccelestis gratia miraculum, 
Hic jacet nobilissima diia Atic1A BANKs, 
° supremi Anglie justiciarii filia, 
clarissimi Johannis Borlace, baronetti, uxor, 


qui (sic in MS.) corpori medicinam ad Borbonias aquas 
. [ querens, 


salutem anime in Ecclesia Catholica felicius recepit. 
: A patria sponte exul, 
tribus annis ferme sexagenaria 
Dei monitu atque ductu, 
per Galliam, Belgium, Italiam, Palestinam, Cyprum, 
peregrinata est, 
ut plures fidei et pietatis suw testes haberet, 
Rome ac Hierosolymis ceu nova Brigitta admirationi fuit, 
Barbaris etiam venerabilis, 
summis terra marique periculis intrepida, 
ubique spectaculum illustre virtutis praebens et exemplum, 
tandem susceptis pro Christo confecta laboribus, 
meritis plena, ad «eternam requiem et coronam evolavit, 
die xvi Novembris, an. mpcLXxx1t1, etatis Lxm, 
cum testamento cavisset ut inter pauperes, 
quorum nutrix fuerat, tumularetur. 
Soaneee Borlase, baronettus, matri 
amantissime, e regione tumuli hic 
m«erens posuit.” 
In the Church of St. Michael in Antwerp 
in Brabant. 
On a white marble tablet against the north wall is this 
following inscription : — 
“D. O. M. 
D* Henricvs VAvasour, Sacerdos, 
natione Anglus, ex nobilissima 
familia de Haselwood 
in provincia Eboracensi, 
Deo et hominibus charus, 
mundi osor suique negligens, 
diem clausit extremum, 
6 Aprilis, 1661. 
Maria Vavasour, abbatissa 
Monasterii Anglicani ordinis 
S" Benedicti in urbe 
Bruxellensi, fratri posuit. 
>, 


(bid. fol. 13.) 


In the chancel of the church of the Beguins, on the 
north side of the altar, on a gravestone : — 
“ Honorabili domino d. Gutre_mo ReGrxaLpo 
alias Ressxo, pio exuli Anglo, viro doctissimo, 
et hujus ecclesie ministro. Obiit 24 Aug. 
1594, &c.” 


[At fol. 16> this epithet is repeated with the variation | 


of “ Rosseo” for “ Rasseo,” and with this ending: “In 
te, Domine, speravi.” } 
[ Ibid. fol. 15.) “1722, 10 Aug. N. S.:— 
Mr Howarp, 
canonicus ecclesie S. Petri, obiit Rome.” 





[ Ibid. fol. 16.] Basil. 
In the churchyard of St. Theodore : — 
“D. Jonannes BARTHOLOMAUS, 
Anglus, 
Mercator Londinensis, 
vir 
relig. pius, 
consil. prudens, 
vite integritate laudabil. 
propter Christi evangelium 
exul, 
conditus sub hoc saxo. 
Obiit 
Anno Dili Mpivim. 
V. Kl. Aug.” 


In the Carthusian monastery, on a gravestone in the 
choir : — 


*“ Anno Domini mccccxxxim, 
prima Sept. 
obiit 
reverendus in Christo pater ac dominus 
Dn. Tuomas Powror, 
Dei gratia episcopus Vigorniens. 
in Anglia, 
hic sepultus 
tempore pestis 
generalis concilii Basil.” 


In the same choir, on a brass plate : — 

“ Hic requiescit corpus 
reverendi in Christo Patris 
dai Jonannts LANGpDon, 
quondam episcopi Roffens. 

de Anglia, 
ac Sacre Pagine professor, 
qui obiit 
die Sancti Jeronimi, 
Anno Domini mccccxxxmm.” 





In the same choir : — 
“ Anno Domini MCCCCXXXVI. 
. « « Septemb. 
obiit venerabilis magister 
Rosertus GALuION de Anglia, 
decretorum doctor, 
eancellarius episcopi. . . icii, hic sepultus. 
Orate pro eo.” 


In the churchyard once belonging to the Domini- 
cans : — 
“ Ambassiator inclyti regni Anglie 
in SS. generali concil. Basil.” 


In a window of the church : — 

“ Rever. pater JOHANNES episcopus 
Aurelianensis, natione Scotus, Christianissimi 
principis domini Karoli Septimi Francorum 

| Regis ambassiator.” 


W. D. Macray. 


TENNYSON AND GARCILASO DE LA VEGA. 


| A comparison of the following extracts—one from 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” the other from an 
Eclogue of Garcilaso de la Vega—may be inter- 
esting to some of the readers of “N. & Q.” Those 
who hold that “one poet is another’s plagiary ” 
will see a sufficiently strong resemblance, not only 
between the sentiment generally embodied in the 
Laureate’s stanzas and that which Garcilaso de la 
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Vega has given certainly inferior expression to, 
but also between the particular phrases and turns 
of thought in each; while those who look on 
Tennyson as almost the only, if not the only, true 
poet which the present generation has given us, 
although it has produced a most abundant crop of 
versifiers, will recognise how superior is the ren- 
dering by him of the idea which the Spanish poet 
had already treated : — 
“T cannot see the features right 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know; the hues are faint, 
And mix with hollow masks of night ; 


“ Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
A gulf that ever shuts and gapes, 
A hand that points, and palled shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought ; 


“ And crowds that stream from yawning doors, 
And shoals of puckered faces drive ; 
Dark bulks that tumble half alive, 
And lazy lengths on boundless shores : 


“Till all at once beyond the will 
I hear a wizard music roll, 
And through a lattice on my soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still.” 
In Memoriam, No. \xix. 


In the following extract it is Nemoroso who 
speaks : — 
“ As with the setting sun the shades extend, 

And when its circle sinks that dark obscure 

Rises to shroud the world, on which attend 

The images that set our hair on end, 

Silence and shapes mysterious as the grave 

Till the broad sun sheds once more from the wave 

His glorious lustre beautiful and pure ; 

Such shapes were in the night and such ill gloom 

At thy departure ; still tormenting fear 

Haunts, and must haunt me, until death shall doom 

The so much wished for sun to reappear 

Of thy angelic face, my soul to cheer, 

Resurgent from the tomb ..... .” 

Garcilaso de la Vega, Eclogue, translated 
by Wiffen. 


Tuomas J. Ewrna. 


HUNTER’S “ HALLAMSHIRE,” 


It was wisely suggested by a writer in the first 
volume of “N. & Q.,” that any one intending to 
edit an old work should give notice of his purpose | 
in the columns of “N. & Q.,” with a view to | 
obtaining assistance in his researches. I gladly 
avail myself of this hint, and announce that I 
have been for some time engaged in preparing for 
the press a new and extended edition of the 
History of Hallamshire, by the late Mr. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. My qualifications for the task 
consist in having been entrusted with Mr. Hun- 
ter’s own copy, annotated by himself down to the | 
year 1859; my long and intimate knowledge of 
the district; and the ready local help which has | 
been accorded to me; besides my attachment to a | 
spot which has been my home for more than a ! 





quarter of a century. The venerable antiquarian 
of these parts used occasionally to honour me with 
a call, and I had the melancholy satisfaction of 
interring him in my churchyard. I sincerely de- 
sire to do credit to his great and favourite topo- 
graphical work. Some points of information on 
which I seek aid are, e.g. any further matter 
serving to illustrate the connection of the family 


| of De Furnival with the manor of Hallam ; also 


more particulars respecting the long captivity of 
Mary Queen of Scots at Sheffield: or indeed any 
notes serving to illustrate the early period of the 


| history of the district would be acceptable. 


The “ metropolis of steel,” as Sheffield has be- 
come, must have what can be told of the early 
working of that most useful of all metals; as 
well as an account given of the recent extra- 


| ordinary development of the steel trade here. I 
| need hardly say that the simple question, “ What 
| is steel?” 


will puzzle the most scientific. We 
know the several ways in which it is now pro- 
duced; and probably in the early charcoal smelt- 
ings of the ore, fine steel, which could be forged 
and ground, was eliminated from the matrix ; but 
the chemical condition of steel is, I believe, diffi- 
cult to define—at least, for any sound information 
on the subject I shall be thankful, it being 
borne in mind, that my object is to illustrate the 
trade of a locality. I wish to maintain, as much 
as possible, the classical character of Mr. Hunter’s 
noble work. 

Some readers of this appeal may have made 
notes or trifling corrections. These I should be 
glad to see; and not wishing that the columns of 
“N, & Q.” should be occupied with replies to my 
inquiries, I would beg that any communications 
may be made to myself. It may be added, that 
the work will be published by subscription. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, near Sheffield. 


A SCRAP ON CIGARS. 


The earliest notice of the use of tobacco which 
I can remember to have met with is in the His- 
toria del mondo nuovo of Girolamo Benzoni as 
translated by the late admiral Smyth. The author 
refers, in the scrap which follows, to the Isla 
Espaiiola and the equatorial provinces of the New 
World, and the date of observation is between 
the years 1540 and 1550. He adds that the herb 
is called in the Mexican language Tabacco,— 

“ When these leaves are in season, they pick them, tie 
them up in bundles, and suspend them near their fire- 
place till they are very dry; and when they wish to use 
them, they take a leaf of their grain (maize) and putting 
one of the others into it, they roll them round tight toge- 
ther ; then they set fire to one end, and putting the other 
end into the mouth, they draw their breath up through 
it, wherefore the smoke goes into the mouth, the throat, 
the head, and they retain it as long as they can, for they 
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find a pleasure in it, and so much do they fill themselves 
with this cruel smoke, that they lose their reason. And 
there are some who take so much of it, that they fall 
down as if they were dead, and remain the greater part 
of the day or night stupified. Some men are found who 
are content with imbibing only enough of this smoke to 
make them giddy, and no more. See what a pestiferous 
and wicked poison from the devil this must be.” 

Admiral Smyth was a man of rare acquirements 
in science and literature, and of enviable activity. 
In fixing on Benzoni as the object of one of his 
labors he made a very judicious choice; but I am 
not quite satisfied with the volume in some parti- 
culars, and shall presume to give out a whiff of 
criticism. 

Why did the admiral use the second edition ? 
The first was accessible in the British Museum, 
and also in the library of the Royal Society. We 
miss, in consequence, the dedication of the author 
“ Al beatissimo e santissimo padre nostro signore | 
Pro Quarto, Pontefice Massimo”; and the cha- | 
racteristic conclusion, “ Tut‘o a gloria di Dio sia 
detto.” The text of both editions should have | 
been collated, and the variations noted. The ac- | 
count of the Canary Islands, which is of small | 
importance, might have been added from the 
second edition. The colophon of the first edition | 
is, “Ly Venetia, appresso Francesco Rampazetto. | 
MDLXY. 8°. (Collation) Leaves 4 + 175. 


ortrait | 
and 17 plates.” Borton Coryey. 


Srp Lieut Inrantry.—A History of the 
43rd Regiment of Light Infantry is being com- 
piled; and in order to make it as complete as 
possible, and to include such biographical notices, 
anecdotes, &c., as relates to that corps, the author 
appeals to any readers to supply him with any 
such matter of interest. t. L. 


Tue Juper Jerrreys.—I read in the Sussex 
Archeological Reports, that puritanical hands had 
mutilated the fine monument of Sir J. Jefferai in | 
Chiddingly Church, associating that eminent | 
judge with the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys of in- 
famous memory. Near my house in Worcester- 
shire another judge of similar name resided during | 
the reign of Queen Anne. His reputation, con- 
siderable in his day, has been quite obscured by 
his namesake’s judicial crimes.. The peasantry of 
the district even now firmly believe the old man- 
sion they view in the valley of the Teme, once 
owned by a Jeffreys, had in former days been oc- 
cupied by the cruel judge. 

Tuomas E. Wrinntneton. 

Froops at Erox.— From the Oxford Under- 
graduates’ Journal (No. 1, January 31, 1866), I 
take the following note : — 

“The Eton College Chronicle says: —The floods this 
year, which are now rapidly receding, were higher than 
they have been since 1852. It is an extraordinary fact 


that Eton floods are always higher in years marked by 


| tish Dictionary, under “ ai.” 


the death of some great man. In 1852 unusually high 
floods bewailed the death of the Duke of Wellington, and 
in n.c. 44, the death of Julius Cesar was honoured in the 
same way by Father Thames. In consequence of this the 
old river was expected to rise very high this year to 
mark its sense of the loss England has sustained in Lord 
Palmerston.” 

As some of our great men die every year, it is 
scarcely “extraordinary ” that in the years when 
Eton floods are high we should have to mourn 
the loss of one of them. Sr. Swrrnry. 


Tae Drvornis In Bayte.— Quoting from a 
work printed at Rouen, 1656, called Le Monde de 
la Lune, Bayle writes as follows : — 

“Sil y a un si grand oiseau en Madagascar, ainsi que 
le raconte Paulus Venetus, dont les plumes des aisles sont 
de douze pas de longueur, et qui peut enlever en l’air un 
cheval et son chevaucheur avec autant de facilité que 
ferait un de nos Milans une petite souris, il ne faudrait 
done qu’instruire un de ces oiseaux & porter un homme, et 
l’on pourrait chevaucher jusques-la sur son dos, comme 
fait Ganyméde sur un aigle.” 

But Ganymede was not borne upon the eagle's 
back, rather grasped in the talons of that bird of 
prey. See the Roman Mosaic at Bignor, Sussex. 

P. Q. 

EynpD, 0R WATER-SMOKE oF NorFoix. — This 
is a well known cold mist that sets in all at once 
from the sea. Mr. Walter White, in his Eastern 
England, i. 176, says, that having made many 
inquiries among dwellers in Norfolk and philolo- 
gists, and having searched in vain for it in print, 
he is obliged to spell it by the sound, eynd. As 
he asks in his work for explanation from any 


| quarter, I would suggest that perhaps it is the 


Danish word aande (Halliwell’s Dictionary), and 
the Scottish werd aynd, from the Icelandic ande, 
all signifying breath or blast. (See Jamieson’s Scot- 
J. E. J. 


Errtara aT OakHamM.— The subjoined lines, 
copied from the tombstone of James Marchall in 
Oakham churchyard, date 1707, are worth noting; 
they may be rude, but are not wanting in pathos ; 
at least such, I think, will be the opinion of your 
readers : — 

“ Farewell, poor world, I must be gone, 
Thou art no home, no rest, for me ; 
I'll take my staff and travel on, 
Till I a better world may see. 
“ Put on, my soul, put on with speed, 
Tho’ the way be long the end is near ; 
Once more, poor world, farewell indeed. | 


The last line was obliterated by time when I 
“made a note on” this a few yearsago. The 
whole is probably now extinct, for a spirit of im- 
provement has of late arisen among churchwardens 
and others, which causes all tombstones, originally 
erect, to be laid flat on their backs, so that the 
inscriptions disappear under the direct action of 
the weather and of the hob-nailed shoes of the 
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parish gamins. Have these dignitaries of the | 
church legal power to turn the written records of | 
the dead into paving stones? 8. SMIRKE. 

Proressor oF Srens.—As you have some- 
times accepted my services in detecting the ut- 
terers of old jokes, I enclose a cutting from The 
Standard of March 5, 1866. Is there any man | 
who did not read before he left school the story 
of King James, the Spanish Ambassador, the Pro- 
fessor of signs, and Daft Geordie ? If this version 
is not stopped, it will gradually appear in nearly 
all the newspapers, for the best have occasionally 
a corner to be filled up: — 

“ LANGUAGE OF S1Gns.—‘ I once,’ said my friend, ‘ got 
to know a man abroad who was half mad on the subject 
of a universal language of signs; and, being at Oxford 
not long since, I met him there, for he had come over to 
England to try and bring his hobby into notice. I need 
not tell you that the professor—for professor he was of 
some out-of-the-way university—bored us awfully. He 
knew very little English, but by his language of signs he 
used to try to get into conversation with everybody he 
met, One day he came to me with shrugs of delight to 
tell me that he had at last met a man who, equally with 
himself, was skilled in the universal language. “1 found 
him,” said the professor, “fencing with the fist with your 
friend Mr. Davis in his chamber. I look on astonished 
at your insular custom ; and they make him known to 
me as one who subsists by the science of the box, and who 
indeed had lost an eye in the encounters of the boxing 
match. I determined to try on him the experiment. 
Feeawt expayrimentum een corpore veelee, I take an orange 
from the table. The day is superb, the sky of cerule 
blue, my bosom filled with thoughts of the celestial! I 
exhibit him then one of the fruits of the earth, to signify 
the bounty of Nature to man. He replies to me at once, 
this man of intelligence so quick. He takes a portion of 
bread and demonstrates it thus. I understand him. He 
would say that, if Nature is bountiful, man at least has 
improved her gifts to hisservice. I then hold up a single 
finger, to imply that the Being who gives us these things 
is One and undivided. He promptly answers my thought 
by holding three fingers before me, expressing that which 
you insulars inexplicably hold, a Trinity of Being. He 
then closes his fingers, and exhibits to me a figure of the 
world upheld by the breath of the Omnipotent!” Of 
course, after that,’ said my friend, ‘ I went off to Davis’s 
rooms to learn the real state of the case ; where I found 
the bilton Pet imbibing a tankard of beer after his exer- 
tions. “A strange party as ever I clapped eyes on,” said 
the master of the noble science, laying down his pewter 
politely in answer to my inquiries ; “a mad furriner, no 
doubt, sir; a Mossoo, I suppose. He could talk no 
manner of English, but he tried on his chaff, as them 
Mossoos will do. He takes a orange off the table. and 
pokes it afront of me, as much as to say, ‘There, you 
beggar, what do you think of that for a specimen of my 
country ?’ But I wasn’t going to be beat by him, so I 
holds up a bit of the loaf to show him that I thought it 
a deal better than any of his foreign stuff. And then 
the ugly brute got vexed at that, I suppose, for he looks 
at me with a grin, and holds up his one finger to jeer at 
my ovneeye. So I up with my three fingers, and told 
him I’d be hanged if my one eye wasn’t as good as any 
three of his; and then I shook my fist in his face, and 
said that if he wanted to come on, I was his man for a 
fi’-pun’-note.” "— Macmillan.” 

Garrick Club. 





FITzHOPKINS. 


Queries. 


LETTRES DE LA Mkre AGNés Arnavip.—In 
1858 two volumes were published under this title, 
“avec une introduction par M. Faugére.” By 
whom were these letters collected and arranged ? 
M. Faugére says in his Introduction : — 

“ Parmi les personnes avec lesquelles nos travaux sur 
Pascal nous ont mit en relation, il en est une pleine de 
zele pour tout ce qui se rattache & la mémoire de Port- 
Royal, qui a employé plusieurs années & rechercher et a 
transcrire les lettres de la Mére Agnes de Saint-Paul.” 

He then speaks of himself as in some measure a 
guarantee for the authenticity of the letters, and 
as superintending the publication. But who was 
the person whose labours he thus edited ? 

S. P. TREGELLEs. 

ALB Corn.®.—In a Charter of Bertulf, King 
of Mercia, mention is made of Bishop Heaberht 
having given, “ A.D. 840, duas albas cornas in iiii 
libras ” to make up certain payments. (Kemble, 
Cod. Dip. Ang. Sax. vol. ii. p. 8.) As they are 
mentioned with gold rings and silver dishes, they 
must have been of value. In the treasury of 
York there is preserved a white horn, and I have 
found it noted that chalices could not be made of 
the horns of oxen; so that one would imagine 
that this material must have been valued by our 
Saxon ancestors. I shall be glad to have some 
light thrown on the matter. A. E. 8. 


Mr. Crort. — Hudson, the dwarf, when in at- 
tendance upon Henrietta Maria in France, shot in 
a duel a Mr. Croft or Crofts. Was this person 
any relation to Cecilia Croft, one of the maids of 
honour to the same queen, and afterwards the first 
wife of Tom Killigrew ? J. B. 


“ EDYLLYs BE.” — This expression occurs in ‘a 
line of a MS. book of Courtesy for Children, about 
to be edited by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, for the Early 
English Text Society. “Lernythe thys boke tuat 
ys called Edyllys be.” The corresponding passage 
in another MS. is — 

“ And therfore, chyldren, for charyte 
Louyth this boke though yt lytil be.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” explain or give a 
guess at the meaning of Edyllys be ? Q. 


Rev. Tuomas Grnson.—I have just become 
possessed of a small volume, of which I transcribe 
the title-page : — 

“The Blessing of a Good King. Delivered in Eight 
Sermons vpon the storie of the Queene of the South, her 
words to Salomon, magnifying the gouernment of his 
familie and kingdome. By Thomas Gibson, Minister. 
Eccles. x. 17: Blessed art thou, 6 Land, when thy King 
is the sonne of Nobles. At London: Printed by Tho: 
Creede, for Arthur Johnson, Dwelling at the signe of the 
White Horse in Paul’s Church-yard, 1614.” 


I wish to know all I can about the book and 
the author, whose name I cannot find in the new 
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edition of Lowndes or in any biographical dic- 
tionary. There are two dedications; one to Lord 
Harington, and one to the mayor and | corporation 
of Coventry. . Wrrron. 

Bath. 

Gvipo’s “Baccuvs anp ARrApNE.”—It is re- 
lated of the poet Rogers that he called upon a 
friend, by whom he was shown a picture painted 
by Guido. 
adne.” With the female figure they were de- 
lighted, but they came to the conclusion that the 
Bacchus resembled a robust young bricklayer. 
Pitying Ariadne’s fortune in being always in such 
society, they determined to separate them, and 
therefore cut the picture in half. What is the 
title of the book where this or a similar anecdote 
occtrs ? i Ws We 


The subject was “ Bacchus and Ari- | 


“Hevrion’s Locarttums.” —This is a very | 


rare book indeed. 
macher’s copy before me. They are 10-figure 
logs, with the difference printed ‘below each, but 
without any point. It is 8vo, Paris, 1626. I add 
a query, Why does the Museum Catalogue sug- 
est a doubt as to the books ascribed commonly to 
Teurion and Herigone really belonging to those 
authors, but that they were written by Clement 
Cyriaque de Mangin, of whom I can find no other 
mention ? 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that Mr. 
Filipowski has translated Napier’s book, and 
printed the canon precisely as it stands in the first 
edition. W. Davis. 


Hymn. — “Sol preceps rapitur, 
adest,” The sun is sinking fast, the daylight dies. 
Is this hymn taken from a Breviary? I cannot 
find it in More’s collection, What is its origin, 
date, &e. ? H. A. W. 

New University Club. 

“ JOLLY As Sanppors,’ *—What is the origin of 
this common saying ? E. K. 


Bishop Manntnenam’s Monument.—Is there 
any printed copy of the monumental inscription 
to Thomas Manningham, Bishop of Chichester, 
and Rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn, who died 

722? Itis over the north gallery of that church, 
and quite illegible, and is mentioned as being so 
by Malcolm in his Londinium Redivivum. If it 
has never been printed, is there a copy in MS. ? 

G. E. A, 

Famity or Mean, Mepr, or Mepp, co. York. 
Can any of your readers inform me — 

1. Where the fullest genealogies of the old 
families of Meade or Mede, of Somersetshire, 
Bavex x, &c., are to be found ? 

2. What is the connection of the Meades of 
Ireland (Clanwilliam Peerage) with the above ? 

8. What is known as to the connection of the 
above with a family which appears in the North 


roxima nox | 


I have the late Prof. Schu- | 


Riding of York about the middle of the sixteenth 
century with the names of Meade, Mede, Med, 
Mead, or Medd, the latter finally prevailing for 
the most part ? Single documents of that date give 
four or five spellings of the name within a few 
lines. The chief localities mentioned are Old 
Malton, and lastieghens and Rosedale. 
Usr Lapsvs. 


Mepr2vaL BEett-rounpER.—I am informed by 
a friend at Leicester that at All Saints’ Church in 
that town there is a large stone buried under the 
pavement bearing an inscription relating to the 
bells, and John de Stafforde, their founder, one of 
whose bells still remains there. Information re- 
os the above inscription would be very ac- 

ceptable. fF 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


PowELL, ETc.: PortRarts.—Can any of your 
numerous readers throw any light on a painting 
answering the following description ?—Form, ob- 
long; size, six feet by five; landscape; cen- 
tre figure, full-length of a naval officer, about 
twenty-eight, with MS. in his right hand. On 


| his right a gentleman seated on a bank, also with 


MS. in hand; and behind him a figure leaning 
forward listening to the conversation. On the left 
a gentleman very like Garrick, in a blue suit; on the 
extreme left, evidently Powell the actor, and cer- 
tainly painted by the same hand that painted the 
portrait of him now in the Garrick Club. The 
figures are all full-length, and in the costume of 
the middle of the last century. G. E. 


PRECEDENCE.—I am anxious to ascertain which 


| ecclesiastical officer may claim the precedence, an 


Honorary Prebendary or a Rural Dean ? 
ConFusts. 


“ Pragmatic Sanction.” — By what rule have 
the treaties known as Pragmatic Sanctions re- 
ceived that name? If the name expresses, as I 


| understand it, an agreement on important points, 


with reference to mpdyuara “afiairs” of distin- 
guished importance, surely there have been sev eral 
European treaties of quite as great consequence 
as any of those which have the above title. 


S. H. M. 


Jonn Searcu.— Who, under this pseudonym, 
wrote Conside rations on the Law of Libel, London, 


| 1833, reviewed in the Edinburgh Review for Jan. 


1834 ? CyYRIL. 


Strop-nounps. — The Spectator (No. 116) tells 
us that — 

“Sir Roger de Coverley being at present too old for 
fox-hunting, to keep himself in action, has disposed of his 
beagles, and got a pack of stop-hounds. What these want 
in speed he endeavours to make amends for by the deep- 
ness of their mouths, and the variety of their notes,” &c. 
What is the hound here meant ? 

Joun W. Bont, B.A. 
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TRIAL AT Oxrorp.—The Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1752 (vol. xxii.) contains on p. 126 a letter 
bearing on the trial of Miss Blandy for the murder 
of her father. 
of representing each succeeding murder as the 
most cruel and astonishing that ever was heard 
of, and he cites several recent murders, exceeding 
or equalling in horror that for which Miss Blandy 
was executed. Amongst others he mentions the 
following : — 

“The criminal was a young gentlewoman whose lover 
refused to marry her unless she had the full sum that her 
father should leave at his death. The old gentleman was 
murdered with a bill or hatchet, as he went into his gar- 
den one snowy morning. His son’s shoes were found 
bloody, and, upon comparing, fitted exactly the marks in 
the snow. In short, he was tried and executed. The 
sister, who committed the murder, languished some time 
in great misery, having missed her lover, who refused 
to marry with one whose brother had been convicted of so 
horrid a crime. At her death she confessed the whole 
fact, that she took her brother’s shoes from his bed-side, 
and put them on, followed her father out, and when she 
had perpetrated the murder, replaced the shoes again. She 
was tried at Oxford assizes, but the time I have forgot.” 


Can any of your readers tell me whether such a 


The writer exposes the absurdity | 


| the name of Hotspur. 


case was really tried, and if so where an account | 


of it can be found ? V. 8. D. 
TURNING TO THE WEST WHEN SINGING IN 
Cuvurcu.—Can any of the readers in “ N. & Q.” 
explain the reason why the giving out of a hymn 
or psalm in church should be the signal for the 
whole congregation to turn towards the west? 
From my own experience I know the custom pre- 
vails in Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Rutland- 
shire. M. A. E. 


Queries With Answers. 


Ricwarp Cevr pe Lion: Epwarp THe Brack 
Prince: Hotspvur.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me 

1, Where is to be found the earliest record of 
the sobriquet “Coeur de Lion” applied to Richard 
| 

2. The earliest authentic record of the gallant 
son of Edward III. being called the “ Black 
Prince ” ? 

8. The first recorded instance of the famous Sir 
Henry Percy being styled “Hotspur”? Muzzs. 

[1. “Richard, that robb’d the Lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine,” 
appears to have been first styled Ceur de Lion by the 
author of the old romance, Richard Coer de 
in Weber’s Metrical Romances, ii. 1278, 
read (p. 45) that, after Richard had torn out and eaten 
the heart of the lion sent to destroy him, the King of Ger- 
many exclaimed — 

“T wis, as I understande can, 

This is a devyl and no man, 

That has my stronge lyoun slawe, 

And harte out of his body drawe, 





in which we 


| the Dumps” ? 


And has it eeten with good wylle, 
He may be called by rvght skylle 
King—and crystenyd off most renoune, 
Stronge Rychard Coer de Lyoun.” 

From this romance, probably, the story and name have 
crept into some of the old Chroniclers. 

2. We cannot say when the son of Edward III. was 
first styled the Black Prince, but we will direct our cor- 
respondent to the quaint reason which Fuller, in his 
Worthies, iii. 9 (ed. 1840), gives for the name, who tells 
us he was “ not so called from his complexion, which was 
fair enough (save when sunburnt in his Spanish expedi- 
tion); not from his conditions, which were courteous (the 
constant attender of valour); but from his achievements, 
dismal and black as they appeared to the eyes of his ene- 
mies, whom he constantly overcame.” 

3. We recollect no earlier authority than Holinshed for 
He tells us in his History of Scot- 
land (p. 240), “ This Harry Percy was surnamed for his 
often pricking, Henry Hotspur, as one that seldom times 
rested if there were anie service to be done abroad,” ] 


“ Ropyey TRIuMPHANT.”’— Who is the author 
of a caricature, dated May 31, 1782, entitled 
“Rodney Triumphant, or Admiral Lee-Shore in 
Count de Grasse, or his represen- 


| tative, is delivering his sword to Rodney, and 


laying the French flag at his feet. On the left 
are Fox, and others of the ministry, venting their 
chagrin at Rodney's success. Two persons are 
advancing, arm in arm: one of whom is saying, 
‘Ha! ha! ha! new measures, send a pig to super- 


| sede a lion,”—obviously an allusion to Admiral 
| Pigott; and the other, apparently Lord North, is 
| saying, “ Ha! ha! ha! behold Augustus y* 27*.” 


What is the meaning of this last? Against the 
wall, in the background, is the representation of a 
ship bottom upwards; and the inscription “27 
July, Gloria”; and below the ship is the word 
“Rusty,” and the figure of an axe. What does 
this mean ? A. PB. 
[The print is one of Gillray’s early works, This must 
have been a republication, as Mrs, Deechay, on the 30th 
May, advertises that the plate was worn out, but it 


| would be republished the next day with some alterations. 


The companions of Fox are the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Keppel. The two advancing are Lord Sandwich 
and Lord North, who points towards Augustus Lord Kep- 
pel, called the 27th, in allusion to July 27, 1778, when 
Keppel acquired the nickname of Admiral Lee-Shore, 


: : | because he assigned that as one reason for not renewing 
Lion, printed | 


the engagement. (See Despatches.) The ship is in an 
escutcheon, The date, July 27, refers to the above en- 
gagement, which, notwithstanding his acquittal, made 
him exceedingly unpopular. If the axe had been em- 
ployed in chopping off his head on that occasion, it would 
not have become rusty. “ By Jove,” over the coronet, 
implies that it was not bestowed by the ministers, but by 


Jove.] 
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Tue Frrast Lorp Hottaxp. — Can you tell me 
whether Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, when 
Paymaster-General, was a defaulter? And whe- 
ther his executor, Mr. Powell, was compelled to 
restore over 200,000/. in liquidation of part of the 
deficit ? J. H. 8. 

[It is true that Lord Holland, when filling the lucra- 
tive post of Paymaster of the Forces, was boldly accused 
of peculating enormously, In an address from the City 
of London, he was termed “the public defaulter of un- 
accounted millions ;” and although the charge conveyed 
by the citizens’ phrase was preposterous, it is quite clear 
that Henry Fox rendered the perquisites of his office 
enormous, by means which were not always strictly 
honourable, While Mr. Fox was in office he made Mr. 
John Powell one of the clerks in the pay-office, where 
through interest he rose to be cashier, and likewise pos- 
sessed the lucrative post of secretary and registrar to 
Chelsea Hospital. On the death of Lord Holland he was 
left, together with Charles James Fox, executor to that 
nobleman, the active part of which trust was solely left 
to him. The Commissioners of Accounts finding that 
Lord Holland had retained from the public the immense 
sum of 200,0001, ordered Mr. Powell, as executor, to 
pay in the principal to the treasury, with which he 
reluctantly complied. This so much affected his spirits, 
that, on May 26, 1783, he committed suicide at his resi- 
dence in Bennet Street, St. James’s. Consult the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Reports of the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts, and the Annual Register, xxv. 309, xxviii. 288, 
and Appendix, p. 175.) 


Mrs. Turton.—In Boswell’s Johnson (i. 97, 
edit. 1835) it is said Johnson wrote some ama- 
tory verses to Miss Hickman playing on the spinet. 
Can a copy of these verses be obtained? A fur- 
ther note falls into an egregious mistake by sup- 
posing Miss Hickman was the “daughter of the 
friendly schoolmaster at Stourbridge,” whose 
christian name was John. Miss Hickman was 
the daughter of Walter Hickman, Esq. (who was 
grandson of Sir William Hickman, Bart.), a gen- 
tleman of considerable estate. She married Dr. 
Turton of Birmingham, and they were the parents 
of Dr. John Turton of Brasted Park, Kent, physi- 
cian to his late Majesty George IV. 

ENQUIRENDO. 


[ Dr. Johnson’s lines “ To Miss Hickman” are printed 
in Johnson’s Works, i. 136, published by Pickering in 
1825. It is stated in a note, that “these lines, which 
have been communicated by Dr. Turton, son to Mrs. 
Turton, the lady to whom they are addressed by her 
maiden name ‘of Hickman, must have been written, at 
least, as early as 1734, as that was the year of her mar- 
riage. At how much earlier a period of Dr. Johnson’s life 
they might have been written, is not known.”)} 





Replies. 


THE LAST GREAT LITERARY FORGERY: THE 
FABRICATED LETTERS OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE. 

(3 S, viii. 141, 212; ix. 19, 100, 180.) 


At variance with the most familiar facts of his- 
tory and the plainest conclusions of common sense, 
the credulity with which, in common with Zhe 
Times, The Atheneum, Fraser's Magazine, and 
The Spectator, the Saturday Review accepted and 
endorsed as valuable contributions to the inner 
life of the Revolution these worthless and auda- 
cious forgeries, it has, in a recent number (Fe- 
bruary 10th) thought it advisable to repudiate. 
That documents obviously spurious should have 
found acceptance in every journal save our own— 
that noticed their publication—reflects but little 
lustre on English criticism. ‘Two exceptions, how- 
ever, to the general chorus of recognition pretty 
accurately expressed the real value of the work. 
Neither the Kainburgh Review nor the Quarterly 
bestowed the slightest notice on its revelations, 
which, had they been presumptively authentic, 
they would, from their curious historical character, 
ene have done. The Quarterly may, 
_ 1aps, have reserved its comments for the pub- 
ication of Professor Sybel’s forthcoming History 
of the French Revolution, long announced in Mr. 
Murray's list. But the Edinburgh has no such 
reason for its silence; and the indifference of the 
two great organs of historical criticism may be 
considered significant of the estimate they place 
upon the work and its apocryphal revelations. 

The publication by Professor Von Sybel of an 
exhaustive paper in the Revwe Moderne of De- 
cember last on the letters of Marie Antoinette, 
put forth by MM. Hunolstein and De Conches, 
affording the Saturday Review a convenient op- 
portunity for retracting its premature recognition 
of the letters, it now with edifying zeal, but some- 
what sounder judgment, professes its conversion 
to the view, propounded in these papers immedi- 
ately on the appearance of the alleged letters — 
that the correspondence is simply, to use its own 
words, “one of those clever forgeries for which 
Paris has always been famous.” How the alleged 
originals, not two or three, but a long consecutive 
series, of private letters from a Queen to her nearest 
relations, an empress, an emperor, an archduchess, 
letters of the most intimate and confidential kind, 
could have found their way from Maria Theresa’s 
portfolio into the market, it is “staggered to con- 
ceive,” and, as neither M. De Hunolstein nor M. 
De Conches has, it appears, though publicly chal- 
lenged, afforded the least hint respecting the chan- 
nels through which these alleged autographs have 
passed into their hands or into those of the per- 
sons from whom they obtained them, the reviewer 
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is fairly driven, by these and other discrepancies 
equally insurmountable, to the conclusion that 
“these papers are neither originals or draughts in 
the Queen's own hand, nor are they honest copies.” 
To a paper which professes a papal infallibilty in 
its judgments upon every topic, we should have 
thought these considerations would have suggested 
themselves before accepting the work as authentic, 
instead of waiting till the wiser judgment and 
sounder scholarship of others had shown that its 
pretensions were an imposture and its revelations 
a farce. 

Marie Antoinette, when she entered France, a 
pretty, frivolous girl of fifteen, just released from 
the nursery, having about as much acquaintance 
with literary composition as the Irish gentleman 
who declared that reading and writing were the 
only parts of his education that had been neg- 
lected—that she could in 1770, or for long after- 
wards (if at any time) have written the sparkling, 
well-expressed, sagacious letters attributed to her 
by MM. Hunolstein and De Conches, we de- 
nounced as incredible, if not impossible, immedi- 
ately they appeared. And that opinion is con- 
firmed by Professor Von Sybel’s inspection of the 
apocryphal documents themselves. Deprived by 
her mother’s neglect of the barest elements of 
education, when Marie Antoinette first went to 
France, she could hardly scrawl legibly, and the 
badness and want of improvement in her hand- 
writing are — most unreasonably on her part —a 
frequent subject of expostulation in her mother’s 
letters. She ether | in time from the school- 
girl pothooks with which she set out, to a hand, 
anything but tolerable even at the best, but at last 
with something of a regular character. But in 
the Hunolstein and De Conches’ collection, says 
Professor Von Sybel, all the letters are written in 
exactly the same hand from 1770 to 1780, and this 
hand is that which is found in the letters belonging 
to the later years of Marie Antoinette. That the 
Queen could have written one day in pothooks, and 
the next week in the formal hand of twenty years 
Tater, to go back again to her pothooks in a suc- 
ceeding letter, the Saturday Review considers as 
effectually disposing of the question as regards 
the alleged autographs. Such letters as really 
emanated from the queen, or rather were sub- 
scribed in her name, the reviewer is disposed to 
account for as they were originally disposed of by 
us—that they were really composed and written 
not dy but for her by the Abbé de Vermont : — 

“We know that in those days secretaries did a great 
deal of their masters’ work, and we also know that De 








Vermont was always at her elbow, to help her out of the 
difficulties of her imperfect education ; and it is to be ob- 
served that, in the Vienna collection, out of ninety-three 
of the Queen’s letters, only thirty-seven are the actual 
letters in her handwriting; the rest are transcripts copied 
by the Empress’s secretary, Pichler, in whose hand also | 
are the draughts of the Empress’s own letters.” 


The mother and the daughter were probably 
both indebted to vicarious aid for the correspond- 
ence professedly issuing from their own sponta- 
neous Inspiration. 

“ Quale solet sylvis, brumali frigore, viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos.” 

Written in a hand which, it is proved by her 
autograph letters at Vienna, she did not attain till 
twenty years afterwards, and in a style which she 
never attained at all, and containing, as Professor 
Sybel has proved by the closest examination of 
each work, not a single fact of which the ground 
is not to be found, in all its details, either in the 
French Gazette of the time or in Madame Cam- 
pan, the judgment which the Saturday Review— 
echoing merely the opinion expressed in these pages 
so far back as August last—has pronounced on these 
spurious effusions is the only judgment which an 
acquaintance with the real history of Marie An- 
toinette and the various memoirs of 1770—1790 
would elicit from any man who professes to lead 
the world in the domain of historic criticism — 

“ As the volumes of the Comte de Hunolstein and M. 
Feuillet de Conches now stand, it is clearly impossible to 
make use of the Queen’s letters which they contain as 
materials of history.” 

‘ ©. &. 


“THE BATTLE OF HARLAW.” 
(3° §, ix. 177.) 

The ballad or poem of “ The Battle of Harlaw” 
alluded to by J. M. is now generally believed to 
be not older than the seventeenth century, and 
was probably composed to suit a fine old tune of 
the same name, which is still extant; neither of 
them, however, being in the same measure as 
most of the genuine old ballads or ballad tunes of 
Scotland. 

It is known that a ballad called “ The Battle of 
Harlaw ” was sung by the people in the sixteenth 
century, but that was {probably the same which 
appeared in “N. &. Q.” some months back, both 
the words and tune being of a more ancient stamp 
than those of the first-mentioned composition. 
Amongst others, Lord Hailes, Sibbald, the com- 
piler of the Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, 1802, and 
Mr. Robert Chambers, pronounced against the an- 
tiquity ascribed by abeeton to the poem cited 
by J. M.; and Mr. N. Clyne, in the Appendix to 
his Ballads from Scottish History, 1863, points out 
the closeness with which it adheres to the account 
of the battle, and of those who took part in it, 
given in Boece’s Jiistory. The mistakes and omis- 
sions, which are numerous, are identical, and the 
narrative totally devoid of the homely and pic- 
turesque touches and personal allusions which 
give force and vigour to the other ballad on the 
same subject, or to the “Raid of the Reid 
Squhair,” which appears to me to have given the 
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writer of this poem a pattern which he has failed 
in copying with vigour or success. This arose 
most probably from having no materials but those 
derived from a dry chronicle, nct even relieved by 
the traditions he might have collected in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field. Regarding 
“King Hary,” Mr. Clyne remarks :— 
“ It has been rather hastily assumed that the lines— 
* Since the days o’ auld King Hary, 
Sic slaughter was not heard or seen,’ 

must refer to the time of Henry VIII. and the battle of 
Fludden (1513), an anachronism too absurd to have been 
committed by any one writing with such detail on 
the subject of Harlaw. The allusion is probably to 
Henry IV. and the battle of Homildon fought in 1402, 
and most disastrous to the Scots. This ‘ King Hary’ (so 
is the name invariably given in Bellenden’s translation of 
~ Boece) died in 1413, two years after Harlaw; and thus 
an anachronism still exists quite sufficient to place the 
poem much later in date than that event, apart from the 
mistakes already noticed.” 

I was not aware until I read the statement of 
J. M. that the poem was known to have been 
printed so far back as 1668, but that is quite com- 
patible, of course, with its having originated in 
that same century. Cc. E. D 


RUTHERFORD FAMILY. 
(2™¢ 8. xii. 376.) 

Burke’s Extinct Peerage, just published, contains 
a notice of Lord Rutherford, the last paragraph of 
which is as follows : — 

“Margaret Rutherford, only sister of the last Lord 
Rutherford named in the limitation, married Charles, 
second son of Sir John Scott of Ancrum, and left one son, 
John Seott of Belford, who married Marion Baillie of 
Ashestiel. This gentleman was engaged in the rising of 
1745, and did not set up a claim to the peerage. His re- 

resentatives are his great grandsons Sir Alexander 

ockburn Campbell, Bart., and John Hood, Esq., of Stone- 
ridge, co. Berwick (by double descent), and his great 
grandson Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart.” 

It appears to me that Margaret, wife of Charles 
Scott, was more probably the sister of Captain 
John Rutherford, who voted at peers’ elections as 
fifth Lord Rutherford, than of the three brothers 
who successively bore the title as second, third, 
and fourth without dispute. 

Charles Scott left three daughters besides the 
son John: Elizabeth, from whom I am descended, 
Mrs. Ronald and Mrs. Sinclair, who died s. p. 
I should be very willing to regard myself as akin 
to “the Master of Ravenswood,” who is supposed 
to represent the last Lord Rutherford, who died 
in 1724; and, as he was never married, the de- 
scription in the “Bride of Lammermoor” is as 
opp icable to him as other characters in Walter 

tt’s works to their originals; but it will require 
stronger proofs than I possess to reconcile my 
family dates, which are authentic, with the ages 
and time of death of the three brothers. 








John, who claimed as fifth Lord, died in 1745, 
aged sixty-two; and his son Alexander died in 
1766. Their names are in the Scots’ peerages of 
a hundred years ago. 

I have undeniable relics of John Scott and his 
sister Elizabeth. One of the daughters of the 
former was Mrs, Cockburn, from whom the baronets 
above mentioned appear to have descended, as 
shown in Burke’s Peerage and Baronage. Charles 
Scott was said to have been engaged in the rising 
of 1715. I was not aware that his son had been 
“out” in 1745, but I know that he was agent of 
one, or both the father and son, who are men- 
tioned above as fifth and sixth in the succession. 


THE REVEREND JONATHAN BOUCHER. 
(3" 8. ix. 75.) 


Mr. W. Trornsvry has added a mountain to 
our stock of words, but only a “ridiculus mus ” 
to our extant information relative to this fine old 
Virginian Royalist and profound scholar. Miss 
Maury, a niece I believe of the celebrated Abbé 
Maury, wrote me some years ago the following 
letter, which contains, I think, more facts than 
a dozen such communications as Mr. THoRN- 
BURY’S : — 

“ Mr. Boucher was a most intimate friend of my grand- 
father, the Rev. James Maury, of Fredericksville parish, 
Albemarle County, Virfinia. He went to see him as a 
friend and pastor when he was on his death-bed, and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to him for the last time in 
the year 1769, and rode 100 miles to do this, and see him 
ere he died. 

“Mr. Boucher and my father were also great friends. 
They once had a slight breach in consequence of the dif- 
ferent views they took of the justice of the claims of the 
mother country to obedience from the colonies. Never- 
theless, the personal friendship continued unabated. My 
father introduced Mr. Boucher to the then Abbé, after- 
wards Cardinal, Maury, and they had a literary corre- 
spondence in consequence of it. 

“ In 1838, or thereabouts, the Rev. F. L. Hawks, D.D., 
of New York, published the second volume of Contribu- 
tions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States, 
being the History of the Church of England in the State 
of Maryland. Dr. Hawks applied to my father, then above 
90 years old, for his recollections of Mr. Boucher, as one 
of the clergy of the State of Maryland before the revolu- 
tion, and I wrote down for him what he related, and it 
forms an interesting little episode in the history. 

“T have a print of Mr. Boucher framed, and hanging 
up in my house in New York. When my father was very 
feeble, at the age of 93, I remember his desiring to have 
the above-named likeness taken down and brought near 
to him to look at it once more.” 


This interesting letter from the daughter of the 
old émigré led me to search through the pages of 
that laborious .but extremely dull book, the Rev. 
F. L. Hawks’s Contributions to the History of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and in vol. ii. 
p. 260, I came upon the following passage re- 
erred to by my correspondent Miss Maury: — 
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«“ Weare not aware when Mr. Boucher came to America, 
but it was before 1761, as in that year the vestry of Han- 
over parish, King George county, Virginia, nominated 
him to the rectorship of the parish before he was in orders. 
He went to England, and was ordained 26th March, 
1762, returned, and took charge of the parish where he 
remained until removed to that of Saint Mary's, Caroline 
county, Virginia. When Sir Robert Eden was appointed 
governor of Maryland in 1768, Mr. Boucher was appointed 
by him rector of St. Anne’s, Annapolis, and afterwards 
of Queen Anne's, Prince George’s county, Maryland, from 
which he was ejected at the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion in 1775, and returned to England. In 1784 he was 
presented to a small living, that of vicar of Epsom in 
Surrey, without solicitation, by a distinguished scholar 
who then knew him by his character only. Indeed all 
the livings Mr. Boucher ever held were freely bestowed 
on him without request on his part. In 1799 he removed 
to Carlisle, where he resided until his death in 1804.* 

“Mr. Boucher was no ordinary man. Possessed of a 
very strong mind, highly improved by cultivation, he ex- 
hibited the graces of accomplished scholarship, and clothed 
his thoughts in language alike vigorous and eloquent. 
His piety was of the good old-fashioned solid character, 
that exhibited itself in a consistent Christian life: it was 
the religion that wears well. He was not wanting in 
zeal and fervour, but he thought more of holiness of con- 
duct than of anything else. We have before us many of 
his letters written to friends, in the freedom of affectionate 
confidence—hastily written too: and yet there is not one 
of them that might not be published just as it is, and do 
credit to the author’s mind. But what is better yet, 
every one of them would do still greater credit to his 
heart. It is impossible to read them, and not perceive 
that the author is a thoroughly honest man. 

“He formed his opinions calmly, and expressed them 
frankly and fearlessly. He was opposed to the Americans 
in the war of the revolution ; he was conscientious in his 
opposition ; it cost him all he had in the world. His pro- 
perty was confiscated, his person proscribed, he was ob- 
liged to flee for safety. Yet, in these letters of which 
we have spoken, there is a beautiful spirit of candour, and 
even of kindly feeling towards our country and country- 
men. He never lost his interest in either. The church 
in America was to the last near his heart. Strongly at- 
tached to the best men among the clergy, he continued 
his correspondence with them after political convulsions 
had separated him from them for ever. Seabury, Chand- 
ler, and White were all his friends; the two former regu- 
lar correspondents. 

“When the political horizon began to darken with 
clouds, Mr. Boucher preached a series of sermons in which 
he sought to enforce that course of policy which accorded 
in his view with the Christian duty of a citizen. He was 
too calm an observer for the times, for he blamed both the 
mother country and the colonies. These sermons he was 
afterwards induced to publish in England, when the hor- 
rors of the French Revolution began to startle Europe. 
They were an argument for good order, and were not in- 
appropriate to the period of their appearance. This 
volume he dedicated to Gen. Washington, whom he had 
known, and whose character he could appreciate. It 
must be confessed he undertook a delicate task. An 
avowed Royalist, it was a difficult work to dedicate a 
book like his to him who had conducted the armies of his 
country against royal authority, and afterwards adminis- 
tered its government as first President of the United States. 
He acquitted himself of it with consummate dignity. 
There is not within the compass of the English language 








* “Letters furnished the author by James Maury, 
sq. 





anything in the form of dedication more manly and grace- 
ful. It is a model, conveying the sentiments of an honest 
mind, in the courteous and polished phraseology of a 
gentleman and scholar ; it rises far above the meanness 
of servility, and yet avoids the vulgarity of rudeness. 
The reader will forgive us (for we confess we honour the 
memory of Jonathan Boucher) if we follow the impulse of 
our feelings in presenting an extract. 


“ And how did George Washington receive this? Was 
there more than one mode in which such a man as George 
Washington could receive it? No. He appreciated at its 
true worth the respect of a man, who proved that he had 
independence enough to respect himself. He returned a 
very handsome letter to Mr. Boucher, thanking him for 
his dedication, and, while he could not approve every 
sentiment in the book, he could yet respect the author 
‘as aman of principle, for whom he entertained no un- 
friendly sentiment.’ 

“Nothing was more remarkable in the character of Mr. 
Boucher’s mind than the clear vision he seemed to have 
into the future. It was the result of a habit of reflecting 
on the past, added to an intimate acquaintance with 
human nature. Well read in history, he often saw in 
passing events, that for which he found a precedent in the 
records of former ages; and hence his anticipations of 
coming events might, to the superficial observer, some- 
times almost assume the character of prediction. A 
striking instance of this is afforded in the preface to his 
book, where he ventures to mark out the probable course 
of France at the time when her revolutionary hell-hounds 
had just tasted their first drop of human blood, and Na- 
poleon was but a soldier of fortune. He thus speaks: ‘ Of 
the first-born, in direct lineal succession, of a numerous 
progeny of revolutions, of which that of America pro- 
mises to be the prolific parent—I mean the revolution of 
France—I feel I hardly have a heart to speak, being over- 
awed by the enormity of its guilt, and the immensity of 
danger with which it threatens the world. Like the an- 
cient legalised banditti of the Highlands of Scotland, the 
French will probably support their monstrous armies by 
levying a tribute on all the rest of the world. But ven- 
gednce shall at last overtake France, Polybius, in the 
beginning of his sixth book, observes that, from an atten- 
tive review of past events, “it would be no hard task to 
devise some foresight into the future, so that a man may 
speak with some assurance concerning those things which 
must hereafter happen.” The future state of France 
Polybius seems very explicitly to have foretold, there 
having never yet been a dominatio plebis, or popular 
tyranny, which was not at last followed by the arbitrary 
government of a single person, After spreading confusion 
and desolation all over Europe, and deluging it with 
blood; after putting back their own country at least a 
century, checking every valuable improvement in arts 
and sciences, and miserably diminishing its population, 
this disturbed people will at length find safety and peace 
once more in a monarchy. Their interregnum may be 
longer or shorter than that of England was, a thousand 
circumstances of which no human penetration can take 
cognizance may hasten or may protract that happy 
period; the only conjecture which I presume to offer on 
the subject with any confidence is, that some time or other 
there will assuredly be a restoration.’ 

“The man whose keen vision could thus scan events, 
hidden in the womb of the future, possessed more than 
ordinary penetration and sagacity. 

“ After Mr. Boucher’s return to England he employed 
his leisure moments for more than fourteen years upon a 
work of great erudition, and, if ever destined to see the 
light, certain to place him in the highest rank as a philo- 
logist. This was a Glossary of Obsolete and Provincial 
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Words‘ designed as a Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary,’ and not unworthy of its companion. Mr. Boucher, 
in a letter to a friend, thus describes his plan: ‘Many of 
the elements of our language, though lost elsewhere, ap- 
pear to me to be preserved in the dialects of our pro- 
vinces. These have never yet been explored or considered 
with any tolerable degree either of industry or skill. 
luis is what I am now attempting to do, and accordingly 
with infinite pains I have collected a vast mass of terms, 
in use only or chiefly among the peasantry of the remote 
counties in the West and North of England, but princi- 
pally in Scotland. These I illustrate by quotations from 
sundry old authors little known; and from provincial 
writers, and then trace the term to its source, through many 
of the windings in the cognate languages of the North of 
Lurope.’ * 

“ We know not how far Mr. Boucher proceeded in this 
work, bat have reason to believe he lived long enough to 
complete it. After his death, the portion allotted to the 
first letter of the alphabet was published as a specimen, in 
the hope that the patronage of the learned might be 
secured for the publication of the whole; and, from an 
attentive study of that specimen, we are led to the expres- 
sion of our regret that the whole work has never been 
given to the world. It is a production of immense labour 
and learning, on which any author might be proud to 
rest for an enduring reputation. Such a reputation has 
been subsequently obtained by a writer, who followed in 
the footsteps of Mr. Boucher. 

“Such was the man whese merits have tempted us to 
make this digression, because we were unwilling that, in 
the records of the Maryland Church, no memorial should 








be found of one whose worth, learning, and piety did it | 


honour, when so many of the clergy disgraced it. 

“In the controversy on the Vestry Act, in which Mr. 
Boucher engaged, his essays, published in a newspaper, 
were of such excellence that even now, when all interest 
in the subject is lost, they would be admired as specimens 
of controversial writing; and one of the historians ¢ of 
Maryland, whose competency to judge entitles his 
opinions to entire respect, declares him to have been ‘ in 
intellect a formidable opponent.’ ” 


The Abbé Maury referred to is the Maury 
whom Carlyle, in his own crabbed and remarkable 
way, sketches in his French Revolution, vol. i. p. 
185, ed. 1857, as the son of a Parisian shoemaker, 
one of the 600 clerical deputies at Versailles in 
1789. Our great Anglo-German sketches Maury’s 
broad, bold face, with mouth accurately primmed, 
and “eyes that ray out intelligence, falsehood— 
the sort of sophistry which is astonished you 
should find it sophistical. Maury does not want 
for audacity. He shall wear pistols by and by, 
and on death-cries of ‘La lanterne!’ the lamp- 
iron! answer coolly, ‘Friends, will you see better 
then?’” 

When the great storm came, Maury was caught 
emigrating, and sent back; eventually, however, 
he stole off to that nest of factions and luckless in- 





_* “Letters furnished to the author by James Maury, 


+ “Dr. Jamieson. For the cause of letters we cannot 
repress the wish that Mr. Boucher’s work may yet be 
published.” slag 

> “ Macmahon, 400.” 


| 
| 





triguing in Coblentz, and was made cardinal. He 
seems to have been a bold, ambitious, honest 
man, who misunderstood his age. THRAX, 


QvotatTion wanteD (3" S. ix. 257.)—Your 
correspondent who desires to know where, in the 
Iliad, Hector announces his determination to en- 
counter Achilles, “though his hands were fire and 
his strength iron,” will find the passage he refers 


to in book xx. 1. 371—2. D. 


“Poricy Unveriep ” (3* S. ix. 256.)—I have 
in my possession a copy of this work, and have 
pleasure in supplying the information sought by 
Mr. Borron Corney. The following is a tran- 
script of the entire title : — 

« Policie unveiled: wherein may be learned, The Order 
of true Policie in Kingdomes and Common-wealths : The 
Matters of Justice and Government: the Addresses, 
Maxims, and Reasons of State : The Science of governing 
well a People : And where the Subject may learne true 


| Obedience unto their Kings, Princes, and Soveraignes, 
| Written in Spanish, and translated into English by 1. M. 


of Magdalen Hall, in Oxford. London: printed by 
Thomas Harper for Richard Collins, and to be sold at his 
Shop in Pauls Church-yard, at the Signe of the Three 
Kings, 1632. to.” 

Collation: Title, 1 leaf; Dedication of Trans- 
lation by Edward Blovnt to The Right Hon. James 
Hay, Earle of Carlisle, Viscount Doncaster, Lord 
Hay of Sauley, Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber 
to King Charles, 3 pp.; The Author's Epistle 
Dedicatorie [signed Fr. Iuan, de Sancta Maria} to 
the King of Spaine, 7 PP: The Table, 5 pp.; The 
Work itself, 481 pp., followed by Errata, 1 page. 

J. Kinsman. 

Penzance. 

Prscts FLroTans (3" §, vii. 55.) —I think I can 
throw some light on the meaning of the above ex- 
pression, in reference to which there has been 
some discussion in “N. & Q.” About four years 
ago the government required, for purposes con- 
nected with the extension of Chatham Dockyard, 
to close up and abolish a certain small arm of the 
river Medway. After having settled with the 
corporation of Rochester for their rights in the 
fundus, or bed, of the portion of the river inter- 
fered with, it became necessary to deal with the 
rights of all parties interested in the fishing. Com- 
pensation was claimed, and paid, first for the 
oyster fishery (including shell fish of every kind) ; 
and, second, for the floating fish, in pursuit of 
which the free fishermen of Rochester had the 
right of navigating the portion of the river in 
question. That this right is of some value ap- 
pears from the fact that the compensation for its 
loss amounted to three-fourths of the sum paid for 
the subsoil or bed. I have little doubt that the 
rights of the Jersey fishermen are analogous to 
those of the Medway. G. A. B. 

Chatham. 
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Stewart, Napotxon’s Servant (3*4 S. viii. 
520; ix. 21, 41.)—I know not if Mr. Mayer has 
been able to verify his supposition that Napoleon 
had a servant of the name of Stewart at St. He- 
lena, but what I have to say is confirmatory of it. 
About the year 1823 a servant was living in my 
father’s family, in Manchester, of the name of Isa- 
bella Morgan. She was a widow, and had been 
in the service of the Duke of Queensberry and of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, when Governor of St. Helena. 
Her maiden name was Stewart. She was pos- 
sessed of several small relics of the great conqueror, 
of no intrinsic value, but greatly prized by her, 
and gazed at with wonder by myself and others. 
She said they were given to her by her brother, 
who was in Napoleon’s service, while she was in 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe. To the best of my re- 
collection the brother was dead at the date above 
given, and my impression is that he had been a 
groom. Mrs. Morgan was Irish. “CRowpown.” 


Nrep-F ire (3' §. ix. 263.)—The beacons of 
the Scottish border were called “ need-fires.” See 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto 111. stanza 29, and 
Sir Walter’s note on the passage : — 

“ The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blushed the heaven : 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 
All flaring and uneven.” 


B. Brunpett, F.S.A. 


Kixe ARTHUR AND THE Grant or Sr. Mri- 
CHAEL’S Mount (3 §, ix. 255.)—Mr. Jonn Ap- 
DIS is quite right in supposing that the “ thre 
balefulle birdz,” who turned “the brochez” of the 
giant, were females, or, as he more gallantly than 
(I think) justly, designates them “damosels.” 
“Burd” is an old Scottish term for a young lady. 
Thus — 

“The bower of Burd Ellen has moss on the floor, 

That the step of Lord William be silent and sure,” 


THERE Is NoTHING NEw (3* 8. ix. 204.)—I 
cannot add to the classical authorities enumerated 
and quoted by J. E. S. for the antiquity of “ the 
men whose feet were large enough to be used as 
parasols after the fashion sketched in the Fun 
Almanack of 1866,” but if J. E. S. will refer to the 
44th vol. of Punch, p. 13, he will find nearly the 
exact counterpart of the figure which has attracted 
his attention. L. 


Orvretan (3" S. ix. 117.)—Some of your 
readers may like to see a recipe for this supposed 
specific against all poisons. I do not find it named 
in that odd collection, Zhe Secretes of the Reverend 
Maister Alexis of Piemont, in any of the four 
parts. But in “A Compleat History of Druggs, 
written in French by Monsieur Pomet, chief 
druggist to the present French King” [Louis 
XIV.], &c., the Fnglish edition (London, 1712. 
4to, vol. ii. p. 280), 1s the following account of 
this remedy. After noticing as a specific, “to 
resist all poisons and prevent infections,’ Mr. 
Chura’s Treacle Water, the writer continues : — 


“ Besides Treacle Water; at first, when the Roman 
Orvietan was known in France, we had it from Rome, 
and some other parts of Italy, as Orviette, from whence 
it takes its name; but since that the Sieur Contugi came 
to Paris, and, under pretence of the King’s permission, 
took upon him the whole management of this medicine, 
the druggists have left off to trade in it, either through 
fear, or because the profit to be got by it was not con- 
siderable enough. But since they understood, that when 
the King gave his authority to the Sieur Contugi to sell 
and trade in Orvietan at Paris, he did not intend to ex- 
clude the druggists or apothecaries at Paris from making 
it, as had been declared by an Arrest, lest he should de- 
prive France of a remedy so valuable and necessary for 
the public. But since the Sieur Contugi and his wife 
are both dead, I have thought fit to give the world a 
true description of it, as well as I have done other re- 
ceipts, which I have acquired in different parts where 
I have been; but, being robbed of a great many of my 
papers and memoirs, I was hindered in my attempt, and 
plunged into a vast expense, which I was obliged to 
[incur] in the impression of this book ; besides the great 








sang Davie Gellatley at Tully-Veolan. The word 
is from the Danish and Swedish brud, a bride, 
or young woman. B. Buunvett, F.S.A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SILENCE ABOUT ScoTCHMEN (3"4 
8. ix. 171.) — Has not Mr. TuornsurY momen- 
tarily forgotten the following passage of The 
Merchant of Venice as it stands in the quartos ? — 

“ Nerissa. What. think you of the Scottish lord, his 
neighbour ? 

“ Portia, That he hath a neighbourly charity in him, 
for he borrowes a box of the ear of the Englishman, and 
swore he would pay him again when he was able: I 
think the Frenchman became his surety, and sealed under 
for another.”—aAct I. Se. 2. ‘ 

This, however, is pre-Jacobite. In the folio, | 
“Scottish ” is changed into “other;” while Mr. | 
Collier's Emendator reads “ Irish.” 

Joun AppIs. | 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


charges I had been at for sixteen or seventeen years in 
gaining a particular knowledge of scarcest druggs, and 
making all sorts of trials I could upon this subject, agree- 
able to my profession and the design of this work. 

“ Orvietan.—Take roots of viper’s grass, carline thistle, 
master-wort, angelica, bitumen, birth-wort, contrayerva, 
white dittany, galingal, gentian, small Arabian costus, 
true acorns, Macedonian parsley seed, leaves of sage, 
rosemary, goat’s rue, Carduus Benedictus, dittany of 
Crete, bay and juniper berries, of each 1 oz. ; dried vipers, 
with their hearts and livers, old trevell, 4 oz.; white 
despumated honey, 8 Ib. to the whole druggs,—to make 
it into a body. By consulting of Bute’s Pharmacopeia, 
you may see how far this recipe differs from that which 
he says Sir Robert Tabbor communicated to him, and 
which we may suppose he brought from France.” 

Crux. 

SEPULCHRAL DEVICES, INDICATING THE OccU- 
PATION IN Lire oF THE Deceasep (3* S. ix. 
194.) — In the burial ground of Kenwyn church, 
Cornwall, is a gravestone recording the death of 
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Thomas Cornish, whose trade (that of a black- 
smith) is so plainly indicated, that “those who 
run may read ;” 
&c., being engraved on the stone. 

A short time ago I noticed, in a village church- 
yard (I believe in Whitworth, Lancashire), the 
figure of a weaver’s shuttle, which was not used 
in an emblematic sense, but was intended to 
commemorate the fact, that the deceased had in- 
vented some improvement in this instrument. 

H. Fisnwicx. 


Frrrvs Natouratis (3" 8. viii. 409.)—There is, 
in the seventeenth volume of the Archeologia 
(p. 224), the oxy of a letter from King Ed- 
ward IV. when Earl of March, afd his brother 
the Earl of Rutland, to their father Richard, 
Duke of York (Cotton MSS., British Museum), 
in which the chief singularity is the use of the 
word natural as implying a legitimate son. It 
begins as follows : — 

“Ryght hyegh and ryght myghty Prince, oure ful 
redouted and ryght noble Lord and fadar, as lowely with 
all oure herts as we your trewe and naturall sonnes can 
or may, we recomaunde us,” &c. 

E. H. A. 


“Tne Bases iy THE Woop ” (3S. ix. 208.)— 
I think your correspondent F. C. H. is in error in 
supposing that West Walton, in Norfolk, is the 
scene of this legend. Blomefield makes no men- 
tion of it under the head of either West or East 
Walton. But in his account of Watton he 
says : — 

“ Between this town and Merton, on the left hand, lies 
Wayland Wood, commonly called Wailing Wood, from 
a tradition of two infants murdered by their uncle in this 

lace, of which the ballad or old song of ‘ The Two 
Yhildren in the Wood’ is said to be made; the original 
of which tradition I do not find. The name isa plain 
corruption of Weyland, and is the very demean of and 
gives name to the hundred.” 

The word “ Weyland,” and its mythic origin, 
are, I doubt not, treated of in your pages.* 

A. D. 

Norwich. 

I am quite submissive to the correction of Mr. 
W. Pottarp, as to my accountof West Walton. I 
wrote from what I learnt from a friend who had 
been there, having never visited the place myself. 
I regret to have been so much misled by my 
friend's description. But I am not answerable for 
the rest of the article. The printer has put Wail- 
ton where I wrote Watton, a very different place. 
I never spoke of any wood near Walton, still less 
of that os having been the scene of the tragedy. 
It is understood to have been perpetrated in Way- 
land Wood, near Watton, in Norfolk. The original 

uestion was of the burial-place of the author of 

e ballad. I have never been at Watton, and 


[* See “N. & Q.” 1 S. ix. 305. ] 





cannot say how far the church might correspond 


a forge, anvil, horse-shoes, nails, | 


with the poet Jerningham’s description; but this 
much I may venture to observe, that Watton 


| would be a much more likely place of sepuiture 


for the author than Walton, being so near to 
Wayland Wood; that the poet would have been 
much more likely to have ridden near Watton, as 
being so much nearer to his own residence; and 
that, after all, it is just possible that the name is 
misprinted in his poems for Watton. F.C. H, 


Great Men anp Universities (3" 8. ix. 
121.) — The following are instances of eminent 
Oxford students who have been dissatisfied with 
their alma mater: Locke, Life by Lord King, 
ed. 1830, i. 5,6; Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
b. v. chap. i.; Gibbon, Life and Mise. Works, ed. 
1796, i. 56; Lord Jeffrey, Life by Lord Cockburn, 
ed, 1852, i. 34, Cyrri. 


Jonny Westry anp Wircncrarr (3" S. vi. 
513.)—This singular story is perhaps only a cor- 
rupt version of one given in Westminster Hall 
(ii. 45), called the Perrys’ Case. The following 


| is a brief abstract of it : — 


a face in outline ? 
' 


“In 1660 W. Harrison, Lady Campden’s steward, col- 
lected her rents, but never returned home with them. 
John Perry, his servant, accused his brother Richard 
Perry, and their mother Joan, of having murdered Har- 
rison. All three were indicted, and pleaded not guilty ; 
John Perry saying that he made his above confession 
when mad, On their execution, Richard declared him- 
self innocent. John said he knew nothing of Harrison’s 
fate, but possibly something would ultimately be heard as 
to it. Some years after, W. Harrison returned from Tur- 
key, having been kidnapped and sold thither as a slave.” 

It is added, that Sir Thomas Overbury of Bur- 
ton sent this account to Dr. Shirley. Who was 
Dr. Shirley ? Cyrit. 


Lay Preacutve (2% §S. i. 152, 222.)—In 
1684-8, the bishop of the diocese granted a li- 
cence to preach “ F'acultatis exercends gratia,” to 
a Presbyterian minister of Belfast, without re- 
quiring any subscription. Is this licence “ Facul- 
tatis exercende gratia’ the same as that which 
the Universities are empowered to grant? See 
Life of T. Emlyn, London, 1746, p. ix. CyRi. 


Cuevron (3" S, ix. 185.) — Brevis says that 
the chevron may be found in Roman work as far 
back “ even as the third century ;” but he may go 
back much nearer the Flood. In the first volume 
of his Ancient Monarchies, Rawlinson calls atten- 
tion to a decoration “chevronny” on a door-post, 
in one of the most ancient specimens of Assyrian 
work, 

Unquestionably it was a religious symbol, as 
were all these quaint primeval figures; and we 
ought not to be surprised, therefore, at finding it 
among the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Did it mean 
anything else than the pyramid, of which it is 
The pyramid, we can hardly 
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doubt, represented a tongue of flame, or ray of 
the sun, and symbolised the sun-god; just asa 
wavy line symbolised the sea-god. Both figures 
were of primeval antiquity, and live still in that 
storehouse of ancient symbols—heraldry. L. P. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE STUARTS: THE PRETEN- 


DER: Royat Commission (3° 8, ix. 71.) — Mr. | 


B. B. Woopwarp (Royal Library, WindsorCastle), 
who has given a note on “ Jacobite Peerage,” &c., 
will probably inform Brevis (if actually the case) 
what patent of gentility appears among the cer- 


tificates, conferred on the Pretender’s adherents, | 


to have been granted to Peter Stuart (qu. of In- 
verary?), who was taken prisoner with many 
others at the battle of Sheriff Muir, in reward of 
his services in 1715? He was my great grand- 
father, and a near kinsman of James III., and was 
marched off prisoner to Stirling along with Vis- 
count Strathallan, Drummond, Walkinshaw, Xc. ; 


a great supporter of the Jacobite interest, and ap- | 
peared again with his son Peter (afterwards of | 
Quebec, Canada) among the Highlanders of the | 


Stuart clan, at Culloden in 1746; and who ap- 
pears to have adopted the Bute arms, with the 
supporters. The certificates would appear to have 
been issued at Aberdeen, or rather from Fetterosse. 
Peter Rae (Hist. of Rebellion, 1746, A. Millar, 
opposite Catherine Street, Strand) says these dig- 
nities of the 29th December all died with his 
usurped authority; so, doubtless, the persons on 
whom they were conferred declined to accept 
them; among whom was Provost Bannermann, 
on whom was conferred the honour of knighthood 
for his address, and that he made many lords and 


bishops, of whom the famous Mr. Lesley, his | 


chaplain, was one, before his march to Dundee 
and to Scone. BREVIS. 


Nursery Ruyme (3" §S. ix. 176.) — The well 
known nursery rhyme quoted at the above refer- 
ence was thus burlesqued in Greek macaronic 

etry by Dr. Wm. King in the early part of the 
ast century : — 


Kupuete weiBoues, weiBores, Kuupere mAatew* 
Mavn icacBpiras OnBepe tora vouva dict 
Kupuere ouv ovrw, cvy Aovdw KumUETE KaVAW, K.T.A. 


F. C. H. 


“ Aots-AposTLEs” AS A Name (3 S. ix. 175.) 
I am sorry to see this and other objectionable 
first names—they ought never to be called Chris- 
tian names—mentioned as mere curiosities, with- 
out any expression of disapprobation. 
Christian should bear a name that is pagan or 


ridiculous; and any clergyman consenting to give | 


such a name in 
would act very improperly. 
easily explained to the ignorant father why “ Acts- 
Apostles” would not be a right name, and a 
more becoming one insisted upon. I say nothing 


aptism, however “ obliging,” 


Surely no | 


It might have been | 


of the profanity of a Christian being called Pon- 
tius Pilate. I knew a venerable bishop who in- 
duced one of his clergy to change his name, 
which was Solomon, for the name of a saint; be- 
cause, he said, he could not endure that he should 
have the name of one, of whose salvation we are 


so doubtful. F. C. H. 
“ ELEGANT Extracts” (3" §, ix. 177.)—It is 


| not easy to ascertain in what year the first edition 


of the Elegant Extracts was published, from the 
practice of not inserting the date in the title-page, 
which prevailed, I believe, in every edition down 
to the sixth, which appeared in 1785. The com- 
piler of that favourite work, it is well known, was 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox, but his name never appeared 
in any edition. The first was in duodecimo, but 
this form was changed to the octavo size in the 
second. The seventh edition of the Prose Ex- 
tracts appeared in 1797, and an improved edition 
of the poetry in 1801. 

To the second query of Crrim: from what 
source were derived the epitaphs in this work, I 
should answer that they were evidently not taken 
from any one source or previous collection, but 
culled from a variety of sources, and often from 
the works of the authors themselves. For many 
of them bear the names of the writers, as Pope, 
Mallet, Mason, Gray, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
Johnson. 

I remember that in school days we read in a 
small quarto book called the Prose Epitome, which 
was certainly an abridgement of the Prose volumes 
| of the Elegant Extracts, but whether prepared by 
Dr. Knox himself, or any other, I do not know. 

F. C. H. 

From whatever sources the epitaphs herein 
were compiled, they are extremely incorrect, and 
the author’s name often unattached. On p. 836, 
one on an infant, beginning — 

“ Beneath a sleeping infant lies,” 


| is by the Rev. Samuel Wesley, whose name ap- 
| pears as “S. Westley” on p. 829. 

| On p. 852, the “ Epitap by a Gentleman to 
| the Memory of his Lady,” was written by James 
| Beattie. 

| On p. 836, also that “On a Young Lady,” will 
| be found in The Spectator, No. 538. 

That “On a Blacksmith” (p. 847) is to be 
| found at the old Priory Church, Malton, on a man 
| who died in 1761. (See Black’s Guide to York- 
shire.) 

One “On Sophocles” (p. 834) will be found in 
No. 551 of The Spectator. 

The verse “To a Writer of Long Epitaphs ” 
(p. 821) is generally attributed to Pope. Friend, 
the first word, ought to be Freind, referring to the 
Head Master of Westminster School, Dr. Robert 
Freind. See also The Dunciad, iv. 223. 

The verse “On Sleep” (p. 842) is very similar 
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to a translation by Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) 
from a Latin epigram by Thomas Warton. 

These are only a few of the corrections which 
might be made. The epitaphsI have mentioned 
here are full of foolish errors. See also a note by 
W. Cuarrett, 3° 8. viii. 402. weO mR 

Tur Ortern or THE Worn “ Lacn” (5°4S. ix. 
177.) — This word somewhat resembles, and may 
be another form of, “lech ” or “letch,” which is 
not uncommon in the county of Durham as the 
name of a place both standing alone and in com- 
position with other syllables. 

In Northumberland-on-Moorland I have heard 
the same word used to define small streams or 
“runners” which feed the larger streams or 
“burns.” Judging from the localities where the 
word occurs in the county of Durham, I think 
this gives the clue to its meaning. In the court 
rolls of the large manors formerly belonging to 
the see of Durham, the word “lech ” frequently 
occurs, particularly during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; sometimes as descriptive 
of a place, and sometimes of the boundaries of a 
holding. 

In Wright’s Provincial Dictionary I observe the 
word “lache” is rendered a mud-hole or bog, 
Yorks. ; “letch,” a wet ditch or gutter, North. ; 
“leche,” a deep rut, Yorks. Harris LELEvE. 


Pussy (3" S, ix. 11.) — The following extract 
from Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the 


Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, | 


affords some information on this subject : — 

“ Pusei, a cat, especially in the South-Tamil idiom. 
In the Cashgar dialect of the Affghan, pusha signifies a 
cat, Compare Irish, pus, a cat; English, puss.”—P. 465. 


J. H. 


Anyonymovs (3S, ix. 195.) —The “ remarkable 
little book” which has, with good reason, so fa- 
vourably impressed your correspondent E. H. A., 
and which is entitled An Ingury on Grounds of 
Seripture and Reason into the Use and Import of 
the Eucharistic Symbols, Dublin, 1824, was written 


by that profound and original author, Alexander | 


Knox. It will be found reprinted in vol. ii. p- 165, 
of the Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. London, 
1834, preceded by a prefatory Letter to John S. 
Harford, Esq. “ANevs. 

Dublin. 

Tennyson (3 §S. ix. 206.)—In the stanzas 
quoted by Curmpert Bene as published in 1837, 
one at once recognizes a part of “ Maud” pub- 
lished in 1854, canto xxrv. 


self, and also that it should not have been noticed 
before ? Ewxay. 
Sayine or FREDERICK THE Great (3™ S, ix. 
196.)—This monarch wrote military instructions 
in French, not in German, which have been trans- 


Is it not singular that | 
Mr. Tennyson should have thus reproduced him- | 


| lated by Lieut.-Col. Foster, entitled’ “ Military 

Instruction from the late King of Prussia to his 
| Generals.” The second article begins with these 
| words : — 

“It has been said by a certain general, that the first 
object in the establishment of an army ought to be making 
provision for the belly, that being the basis and founda- 
tion of all operations.” 

So said Dr. Johnson: “The man who will not 
think of his belly, will think of nothing.” 
T. J. Bucktox. 

Brixton Hill. 

JanizantEs (3" S, i%. 196.) —Macfarlane, in his 
Constantinople in 1828, gives a vivid account of 
| the carnage of June 1825, when nearly 25,000 
| Janizaries a T. J. Bucxton. 
Brixton Hill. 

Avtotyrpogripuy (3" S, ix. 195.) — George 
| Wallis, the inventor of this process, read a paper 
before the Society of Arts on the 15th of April, 

1863, in which he gave a full description of it. 
| This paper will be found printed at length in the 
| Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. xi. p. 374. 

P. Lz Neve Foster. 

Wuarstiixe, tHe Devit’s Music (3" S. vii. 
418.)—It is no doubt true, “that when men are 

| up to anything wrong, and likely to be caught,” 

i.e. up to tricks or fun, they whistle, but as a rule 
| it is attributed to want of thought, and as such it 
is the music of boys. Dryden says— 

“ He whistled as he went for want of thought.” 





| And this idea must have been present to Milton 
| and Gay when describing the ploughman — 
“ While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land.” (L’ Allegro.) 
“The ploughman leaves the task of day, 
And trudging homeward, whistles on the way.” 
(Gay). 
There is another line running through my head, 
| but I fail to trace the author — 
“ The ploughman whistles o’er the lea,” 


| Let me add the remark of a lady to whom I 
| read Ixqurrer’s note: “And when women are 
up to tricks, they hum or sing.” After all, it 
depends upon the mood of the performer; for I 
have noticed that if a working man wants to be 
_ impudent to his superior, he whistles a¢ him ; and 

in such cases it is only an overture or interlude to 
| something fiercer. "When female servants are in- 
| clined to be saucy, they hum or sing; and in this 

case it is “ the devil's music ” indeed. 

GroreE Lioyp. 


Darlington. 

| Nature Priytine (3 S, ix. 218.)—The late 

| Henry Bradbury was a pupil at the Imperial Print- 
ing Oftice at Vienna, and whilst there became ac- 
quainted with this process, known there under the 
name of “ Naturselbstdruck,” which in the year 

| 1853 was patented here by Messrs. Bradbury and 
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Evans as 2 communication from abroad, and was 
afterwards worked in this country under the su- 


rintendence of Henry Bradbury, on his return. | 


A full description of the process is given in the 
Specification of the Patent, No. 1,164, 1853. It 
has nothing to do with lithography, but consists 
in placing plants and other substances between a 
surface of steel and a surface of polished lead, and 
by pressure taking an impression on the lead, and 
from such impression obtaining, by means of the 
electrotype, a fac-simile plate in copper, suitable 
for printing. 
sented by the Imperial Printing Office to the So- 
ciety of Arts in 1854. If your correspondent is 
curious in the history of this matter, I would refer 
him to an interesting paper on the subject read 
before the Society of Arts on the 15th of February, 
1854, by Mr. W. C. Aitken, printed in the Society 
of Arts Journal, vol. ii. p. 227, as well as to a 
number of other communications on the subject, 
at pp. 51, 189, 258, 290, 327, and 589 of the 
same volume, and also to a letter from Henry 
Bradbury at p. 291 of vol. v. of that publication. 


9° 
223, 


I may add that your correspondent may see a | 


printed copy of the specification of the patent at 
the Patent Office Library, Southampton Buildings, 
or at the Library of the Society of Arts. 
P. Le Neve Foster. 
If F. M. S. will refer to the Builder of Sep. 17, 
1853, p. 592, he will there find a description, from 
an eyewitness, of the “ Naturselbstdruck” pro- 
cess, the invention of Herr Louis Auer, as prac- 
tised at the Imperial Printing Office in Vienna. 
This was, I believe, before it was adopted by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. CLARRY. 
F. M. S. will find an illustrated abstract of a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution by H. 
sradbury, Esq., on Nature Printing, in the second 
volume of Notices of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution, &e., at p.106. The lecture was de- 
livered on May 11, 1855. Joun Davrpson. 
F, M. 8. may probably obtain what he wants 
by applying to Ferguson Branson, Esq., M.D., the 
inventor of the nature printing process. Dr. Bran- 
son’s address is, Baslow, Chesterfield. A. W. O. 
Cnantry Cuapetrs (3 §, ix. 238.) — M. A. 
will find all the information he can desire on 
chantries in Dr. Rock’s Church of our Fathers, 
vol. iii., beginning at p. 104, the account extend- 
ing over several pages, with copious notes. 
F. C. H. 
ALANELY (3" §S, ix. 195,)—Allenarly is a regular 
Scottish word. Dr. Jamieson, in the octavo edition 
of his Dictionary, Edinburgh, 1818, gives it thus: 
“ Allanerlie, Alanerly, Allenarly, adv. Only, 
solely, 8.” H. A. Kennepy. 
The above word occurs in the third verse of a 
funeral hymn supposed to have been written by 
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| John Wedderburn, of Dundee, and is one of those 
spiritual songs which are said to have assisted in 
advancing the Reformation. See Miscellany of 
Wodrow Society, vol. i. p. 294. 
“The saul regneth with God in gloire, 

And he sall suffir paine no moire, 

For that his faith was constantlie 

In Christis bluid allanerlye.” 


W.R. C. 


Glasgow. 


Foorrrints oN Stongs (3° §. ix. 205, 227.) 
| In reply to D., I can only say now that I have 
been acquainted with Epworth and the Isle of 
| Axholme all my life, and have repeatedly both 
seen what I have described, and heard the story 
connected with it. I hope to be at Epworth again 
| in the course of the summer, and to make further 
| enquiry, the result of which I will “make a note 
of.” PS eA 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


| In the Basilica of San Sebastiano at Rome 
| there is a celebrated relic, consisting of a stone, on 
which is an impression, said to be that of the 
Saviour’s feet = a He was met by St. Peter, at 
the spot on which afterwards the church of “ Do- 
mine, quo vadis? ” was built, to commemorate the 
| event. Others of your contributors may remember 
having seen this stone. J. M. H. 


DvuKE or WELLINGTON (1* S, viii. 491; 3°¢ S. 
ix. 186.) — To the notices of the early life of the 
Duke might perhaps be appropriately added the 
following extracts from Dean Butler's interesting 
little work upon the Castle and Ecclesiastical 
Buildings of Trim, 4th edit. p. 60: — 


“The signature of A. Wesley * is to every act of the 
corporation [of Trim] from June 1789, to September 
1793. For some portion of this time he lived in the small 
five-windowed house, with a court before it, in Dublin 
Gate Street, which is now terminated by a column erected 
to his honour; but he principally resided in Fosterstown, 
properly called Wellington on the Ordnance Survey. 

“When he was thought to be merely an idle aide-de- 
camp, a casual visitor, Mr. Buxton, of Black Castle, on 
being shown into the room at Dangan which he had left, 
took up the book he had been reading, and found that it 
was Locke on the Human Understanding. 

“When he was at school in Trim he must have been a 
very little boy, for one of his schoolfellows told me that 
when Crosbie—afterwards Sir Edward, of balloon noto- 
riety—had climbed to the top of the yellow steeple, and 
had thrown down his will, disposing of his game cocks 
and other boyish valuables, in case he should be killed in 
coming down, the future lron Duke began to cry when 
he found that nothing had been left to him. 

“ A gentleman in Trim has a letter from Lord Welles- 
ley, in which he states that the Lord Lieutenant had been 
for two years under promise to procure a commission for 
his brother Arthur, and had not been able to fulfil it.” 


J. Kyxaston Epwarps. 


* Wellesley was originally Wesley. 
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Portry or Frowers (3* 8, ix. 198.) — Your 
inquirer Ienatrvs will find many pleasing poems 
on flowers in The Naturalists’ Poetical Companion, 
published in 1833 by Hamilton, Adams, . ." 

' 
. . 


Paternoster Row. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Diary of the Right Hon, William Wyndham, 1781 to 
1810. Edited by Mrs. Henry Baring. (Longmans.) 
This is a book of considerable curiosity and interest. 


Of interest necessarily ; forthe Diary of a man like Wynd- | 


ham, who for upwards of a quarter of a century played no 
unimportant part in the political world, who was the friend 
and associate of Fox and of Burke, and who eventually 
took the office of Secretary of War under Mr. Pitt, and 
again with “ All the Talents,” could not fail to be of in- 
terest for the light which it must throw on the relations 
of parties, and on the state of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, during the eventful period of the French Revolu- 
tion, the Peace of Amiens, and the long war which fol- 
lowed it. It is a work of great curiosity for the light it 
throws on the character and mental organisation of a 
man who is almost as well remembered for his passion for 
all athletic sports, and his love of what was then con- 
sidered “the noble art of self-defence,” as for his share in 
the impeachment of Hastings and in the other political 
struggles of his time. Yet this same Diary, which tells 
us of Wyndham’s presence at or anxiety about every prize 
fight which took place, discloses to us the picture of a man 
nervous and irresolute to a degree, haunted by fears of 
paralysis and something more, and the very last man in 
the world whom one would expect to owe his death to 


his noble endeavour to rescue a friend’s library from the | 


flames. It is hard to say whether this curious Diary 

exceeds in historical or psychological interest. 

The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms: their Divine In- 
spiration asserted upon the Authority of our Lord, and 
vindicated from objections. By John Collyer Knight. 
(Longmans.) 


- . . | 
Closely argued, but clearly written, and a little volume | 


which will be read through with interest and pleasure 
by those even who are not prepared to adopt all our 
author’s notions respecting the Inspiration and the Canon 
of Scripture. Mr. Knight thinks he can best parry such 
attacks on Scripture as have lately proceeded from Bishop 


Colenso—first, by frankly owning that the Sacred Wri- | 


ters were only inspired upon matters of religious truth, 
and not with respect to the ancient history which occu- 
pies so large a portion of their pages ; and, next, by 


restricting this gift of religious inspiration to certain spe- | 
another by him, entitled “ Singing for the Million, 


cified books of the Old and New Testament. The Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms are inspired, he says ; but 
not the Books of Ecclesiastes or Chronicles. And he would 
be prepared to make a similar distinction between the 
Books of the New Testament Canon, admitting, for in- 
stance, the inspiration of the Gospels, and rejecting that 
of the Revelation, or the Epistle to the Hebrews. For the 
main doctrines of the Gospel he stoutly contends. 


Tue Great Breve, 1539.—Mr. Francis Fry of Cotham, 
Bristol, who has done so much to illustrate the history 
and bibliography of the English Bible, has recently pub- 
lished A De scription of the Great Bible, 1539, and the 
Six Editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541, printed 
by Grafton and Whitchurch: also of the Editions, in large 
folio, of the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
printed in the years 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. The 


| ready,and may be hadof al 


work, which is dedicated to the Earl of Ashburnham, is 
illustrated with titles and with passages from the editions, 
the genealogies, and the maps, copied in facsimile ; also with 
an identification of every leaf of the first seven, and of 
many leaves of the other editions; on fifty-one plates, 
Together with an original leaf of each of the editions de- 
scribed. It is intended to serve not only as a bibliogra- 
phical description of the Folios above-named, but also as 
a key whereby to identify the editions, and the evidence 
afforded from the comparison of a large number of copies 
has, it is hoped, decided some doubts relating to them. 
Of the extent of Mr. Fry’s labours the ample title-page 
gives but a very imperfect idea; and we would, there- 
fore, recommend ovr readers who are interested in the 
subject either to procure a sight of the volume or to apply 
to Mr. Fry for a copy of the prospectus. We only regret 
that its length is such as necessarily to prevent our re- 
printing it in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Sanom Mawvat. (Imperfect copy will do.) 

Hevnes i t’Usace vz Rome. Paris: Symon Vostre. (Or any ony 
with Sports at the bottom of the Calendar, or the Dance of ath, 
perfect or imperfect. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 





Peacr Soctrry Booxs, Nos. 1, 6, and 17. 
Granon's Miscettansovs Works. Vol. III. 
Pampucereen, Nos. 8,31, and all after. 
Wanted by J/r. Thomas G. Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, 
Ediuburgh. 


Tas Tones ENT CLEARED ; or, the Vindication of Captaine John Smith. 
Ato, 1648. 
Inpex ro rue Rotts or Paatiamenrt, by Strachey, Pridden, and Up- 
ham. Folio, 1832. 
Ancumotooia, XXXVI. Part IT. 
Ganmannt ve Miaacetis Moarcorncm. 
Awrurnorotoorcat Review, Nos. 1,2, 3. 
Arsen vm, all before 1831. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Ato. 


Dresd, 1709, 4to. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


G. W.'may ascertain the age of his silver cup from the Hall Marks, the 
dates of which are given in Chaffer’s useful work upon that subject. 

T. W. complains that we do not insert all his communications. Can 
he expect us to insert the last, in which he gives us an absurd origin of 
the name Percy, quoting as his authority the History of England 
Percy family takes its name from Percy in France. 

W.C. B. The Bookworm is published monthly at 4, Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden, price \s. 

Errronnaca's communication reached us too late. 

Cuentevs. The terms clerk, cleric, or clericus, though properly apper- 
taining to ecclesiastics , came in time to be applied to an amanuensis, or to 
any person employed as a writer. ence an error in writing, or a ry 
of the pen, is now called “ aclerical error.” See “ N. & Q,."’ 2nd 5. 


vili. 532. 
P. Hood's “ Song for the Million” is well known; we never met with 
” 





the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


A Reading Case for er | 


“ Noras ann Qoenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampev Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Ixvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
capable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wu.uasm G. Surra, 33, 
Vettiwwcron Sraser, Staanv, W.C., where also all Commonications 
yor tas Eprror should be addressed. 


* Noras & Quentes” isregistered for transmission abroad. 


Cone (this week) of cough, chest, and bronchial disorder, by Da. 
Lococs's Petmonrc Warxns.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, Acie, 
near Yarmouth, April 2, 1966: “For upwards of four years I suffered 
from a very bad cough and soreness of the chest. I was frequently un- 
able to turn myself in bed, but the Wafers never failed in affording me 
almost instant relief.”".—Da. Lococx's Warens cure asthma, consump- 
tion, coughs, and all disorders of the breath, throat, and lungs, and have 
——— taste. Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine 
endors. 











